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ABSTRACT 

This curriculum guide, one of a series designed for 
use iD kindergarten and the elementary grades, has been compiled trith 
the recognition that the basic ingredients of a language arts 
program — composition, speaking, listening, literature, and problem 
solving — are interrelated and constantly complement one another and 
that this entire process is enhanced by the development of the 
child's imagination. Introductory material includes a curriculum 
diagram for the English language arts, a scope and seguence chart, 
aDd a list of resources. The contents are divided into live 
categories, each relating to language for the third grade. Under 
these, there are five subcategories: (1) sensory perception, 
self- understanding, human relations, and understanding our vorld; (2) 
listening, oral and body language, and written expression; (3) 
language changes; (4) grammar, literature, and composition; and (5) 
capitalization, punctuation, and dictionary skills. For each of these 
subcategories the guide outlines the concept, skills, available 
resources, and helpful activities. Nine appendixes provide additional 
material related to the level and contents of the guide. (JB) 
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PHILOSOPHY: 

It is the philosophy of the Rochester 
Public Schools to set up learning exper 
iences and situations that will enable the 
student to develop his whole being to the maxi 
mum of his ability. 

GOALS : 

The attainment of this philosophy centers around these 
goals : 

To stimulate a desire to learn 
To help the child master the basic skills of learning 
To develop the ability to work and play with others 
To promote emotional stability and strengthen wholesome moral 
and spiritual behavior 
To learn his capabilities and limitations 
To develop and strengthen his ability to meet and solve problems of 
life 

To contribute something worthwhile to society 
To develop habits conducive to healthful and happy living 
To develop worthy use of leisure time 
To develop a sympathetic understanding and an awareness of the problems of the 
community, the nation, and the world 
^To develop a civic responsibility and be an active member of society 
^To develop an appreciation for the wise use and conservation of resources 
To develop oelf-discipline 
I To develop a consciousness of personal grace and charm 
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MESS AG ii: TO TEAQIERS 



The production of this guide represents the culmination of the work 
of the curriculum committee, but to those who are about to use the 
guide it represents the beginning of many profitable experiences for 
your students. I think you will find the guide a very useful tool 
as you plan and work with your students. 

The irreducible fact remains that teaching is an exchange between 
people. This siiaple fact is both the problem and the promise of 
all education. The unforgettable encounter of the skillful teacher 
and the prepared student is still the essence of the learning pro- 
cess. It is our responsibility as teachers to assist the student 
in preparation and to guide the encounter; it is to this end that 
this guide is dedicated. 

We are very appreciative of the efforts of the committee and their 
interest in assuring meaningful experiences for the students of 
Independent School District 535. 

Everett M. Walton 

Ass*t Supt. for Instruction 

English Language Arts Committee 

Eileen Hanrahan - Grade K, Holmes School 

Tom Theismann - Grades K-1, Folwell School 

Catherine Polk - Grade 1, Holmes School 

Sharon Johnston - Grade 2, Franklin School 

Arlene Mitby - Grade 2, Gage School 

Marlys Ostby - Grade 2, Elton Hills School 

Janette Benson - Grade 3, Burr Oak School 

Kay Morcomb - Grade 3, Jefferson School 

Maureen Fitzgerald - Grade 4, Washington School 

Collette Wallace - Grade 4, Churchill School 

Russ Young - Grade 4, Holmes School 

Bob Lee - Grade 5, Horace Mann School 

Jane Wolfram - Grade 5, Jefferson School 

Esther Pfeifer - Grade 6, Jefferson School 

Don Valentine - Grade 6, Franklin School 

Paul Johnson - Grades 7-9, Central Junior High School 

Nydia Klepper - Principal, Franklin School, Chairperson 

Jerry Reynolds, English Consultant 
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a-.^\ a-v..;Ki.b C'c;r.t . :,6:r.l .-r . : ./•^ s^-^r fl.^clis:: at rhc '/ni'^ors it;; o: Nevada. 
'\as ^^?i*-.'Q r» -cM IS d aain-al " Fr.\:i i;li:h the ciiild dcp^-nds upon 

'MMr n-^:n: ♦ rr ^ :cl', a br^ad sT^-cir^s of exp'?riences vblch ^:elp 

d p Ms ivr«^.r,a.i:''. :-cs .xpcrienc.s o.-cr:rt^ itu ro^ niac^^rlal of tJ;o langaage 

ar s c:r:.v-,..'^ cU ^ '.^,^1 iv^-:r. a ,hlld "r/:tr5 '<indc-rgarrcn , lie has already 
c- ^d ca • cip,^:: :ae^ svsi-P"- -a ^-.n-is of cr.Tm icat : r.4 iceling and thojsbt.^ If Is 
qu:^^ icgL-'olv t'"^_n, ii:,u civ\ : i ^prv-nc 5 i lang .ace acii\;:ies occup> as strategic a 
c.\-,:: -^n 11 t--c lorr^al rd a i : 3:1 ing as :n-7 ^ccv.p:ed m tne pre-schooi ye^rs . 

.s t'/.-'^.g' :ang.i:ig^- :-cit cl'ild :s giv^n ^h<^ ocportuniry to clarity, order, 

i,ir or: : . arid c*'^ :ra..n: ca i - '< : 5 xpe r : encos 

Hcrr: A Gr.'onc and Walter T Per r.y m Developing Language Skills in the Elementary 
• s t a : d : 

rh? !a-rg lagc a^-ts a/-- :he foundation zi rhe school's program. By 
any criteria ^hai rit:h: bt devised f'^r deterT.ining what is tiie nnost 
'-ss::-r:lal ar-a i';: scl'o,-'. carrLcuIarr, th- 'anguago arts would be 

Ldtn:ifiid as for--:nc3t and critLcal In r-ic^gnit Lon of this fact r-lo- 
rvntary -^cn^-ls hav- alwa\s e.-nnhas iz^^-d che language arts. In colonial 
davs tr^w,' f.rs: scVy^xs dev> loped as reading and '^'iting schools, and 
^Ms iradit^'m has c^ntmvi-d regardless it tccbnol'^gical changes be- 
caus-^ b..i,T.anl L";, depends ip:n con^ipunica^ 1 on and communication is prLnci- 
pa 1 i V' acco-^x is'^^c ihrcugu .anguage . 

1:'C Heed tor tfft-c^iV'. c^'^^r^^n icat :on through use of language has become more 
crir.ai ,n ligh; cf a changing ^ rid IJelping the srudirnt discover his potential 
■ hr.nigh lang'iage and giving him th.e skills ro c:>::e with and adapt to change are 
,t^', ikimat'- goals ol c-.^r Ea^'.ist: lang^rage arrs program The skills witliin each 

t''-:: lang^ia^i arrrs ^^co^^- . in t*ssence, the sorvKal skills demanded by our 
C';t'-.v 3vcon:.ing corrip^ r en: 3p^:aKers and writers and thoughtful readers and 
^:3: "p*-rs is necessary.^ and :t is eqaally iirportant that each child develop these 

."-.inicat i^n skilis t: 1" nciion e-f f ect i^-e ly in aM art-as of daily living. 

ri.r'^ugh his e:<pe- l^nc•':s and ti'cse of others, th*^- student discovers that the 
ianguagc a^ts ar^^ r^iali^ h :.T.a^^. b^pav-icr 1^ iog-:calIy follows, therefore, that 
.an^^Ia^o sruav is res*ri^VL:i only to ttu "Epi:i ish pt-riod" of the school day. 

Instead, and even rore i-^;^or t ant 1 > . the Knglis^^ iangaage arts are interwoven 
chr-^'.ghout ev^^rv curriciu.m ar^ a ilo\ rhe stud^^nt applies ttie language arts 
ski.Is in tij.3 stud", .^tr.£r scb--^)! stbjects a^'-t^r^inos in large measure the 
d-^j^'-'^ ^'f b.is sjccf.\s9 n:^t :p:: school bu^ m the c lassroon^-at -large outside 
'"f sc'ioc; 

Since I AKG is a FROC5:S5» its irripor tanc-v lies not wit hi;, ttie materials 

provided m tne cur r ic 1 1 -.r^. t^ui in the USE and APPLICATION of tht. skills acquired 
troTi the studv of langjag.^. This definition asks earh teacher to redefine his 
ro*^' in *re iLa'-ning pr "c^ ss frc- one ef ir.n^ri.n..: Itn uledgr- ro that of insuring 
""a" each child 1 iv^-s ip t-. best in all tb«ar he uo^.s. If tbte deeotst need of 

rr.an is to 'understand hfuSclf and his clanging *^orld. tiie Englisr: language arts can 
'-I'^'vas-' rhe pcw:r fnr e-.\' . s^-ud-nt lo lit: his sights ana ac'-ievehls potential. 

vii 
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B. COMPONENTS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS 



The basic ingredients of a language arts program involve communicating through 
written composition, oral composition and speaki.ig, listening, literature, and 
problem solving. These components are interrelated and fused, and are constantly 
complementing each other. This entire language process is enhanced by the develop- 
ment of the child's imagination. Many opportunities to integrate activities from 
these basic areas with other academic disciplines are suggested in this guide. 



Wr i 1 1 en Compo s i t i on 

Composition, being an integral component of larguage arts, is of equal impor- 
tance with speaking, listening, literature, and problem solving. 

In pursuing creative and practical self-expres. 'on, children can gradually be 
helped to become aware of good form and appropriate mechanics of writing. Learning 
to proofread carefully their compositions will helo children develop more confidence 
in their ability to express ideas. Emphasis on content should be dominant over 
mechanics in written composition. 

Efforts shouJd be made to extend the audience of students* compositions, rather 
than to restrict in to only the teacher. Children take more pride and care in their 
compositions when they see them published as literature" in classroom or school 
newspapers and creative writing booklets, and displayed on school bulletin boards 
and hal Iway walls . 

Since writing is an expression of one's thoughts and ideas on paper, the 
broader the range of opportunities we provide children, the more they will draw 
upon their backgrounds as they attempt to write. Encouragement by the teacher ard 
fellow students, as well as self -motivation, provides the creative climate that 
will break down the reservations and inhibitions that block the child's imaginative 
tendenc ies . 



Oral conversation is often more natural than writing. Stimulated to think 
independently and creatively, the child is led to discover and write thoughts he 
was unaware of. In written composition many areas of language arts are called into 
play, such as listening, spelling, gramniar, handwriting, and problem solving. Fre- 
quent and varied composition activities will provide the teacher with a natural 
diagnosis of individual student as well as group needs. 

Each student should have a self -des igned folder in which he houses his writing 
throughout the year. These papers serve as a diagnostic tool for the teacher and 
student to assess the child*s progress and then work together to impi.ove any defi- 
ciencies. The teacher may wish to design a diagnostic chart for the folder to show 
each student's n^eds and progress. Refer to the Appendix for examples. In all 
written composition, each child should experience some measure of success and should 
see a relationship between his written composition rnd the world about him. 



Oral Language 

Recognizing the importance of oral language and realizing that speaking is 

more than talking are essential in a complete language arts program. Through oral 

language experiences each child extenas his speech patterns most appropriate to his 
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a idi'.^ncc' 1. oc^^onipl:^ t»::s, iumhIs speak so that others lisi ; and jndcr - 
^lar.o., t.^ us-.^ stdndc^rd F-n^^^;!; wiun appro|M*iac<r and t^ .^dapt: his speech t'> any 
.^.tidcio-i M.-^nv sk:.l^ ar^^ brnight into play m good .>ral communication, L^^ica. 
jt' ^ ^c-p-^c-nt and .^r aan i I . *n f icoas, corr<.ct ii^age and enunciation of words, and 
itvcriv-^ d- .ivor>- ar^ '->St.ntial corjponents of speaking, 

Aa i.rp ?ri.ant i-ic:-r ;n the dt, ve i j^pnient of oral language in a child j& the 
scCu^ifv.s frcLd:*-^!, cVid - asv Lc fe<.-ls about expressing himself verb£i:>, Tbo 
♦ :-dc'^..i can enourage r.dX'>uir language d-^^c- lor: men t by recognizing and providing for 
ct C'*.i.cl's nvod sp^ak. Since crai lani< lage experiences form the base ap^n \%»hich 
^tacKrc and l^rllten ;an2..ag< skills develop, che teacher should provide n amorous 
and varifj oppr^r tuni ^ les . as vkIl as a C'^n>fortable and accepting atmosphere, for 
corral interaction m thte classroom- 



tvitn th or:*rt;r components of language arts through frequent oppor* 
i exort-ssicn, the basic skills of oral language constitute a for- 



! .iLcrv'^'^v-n witn th 
I unit I es lor or a 

rr.iia r^r i^rovrh m our vvrba: w-rld. 
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Listening is the most used of al^ tne Language skills. Studies have shown 
zhdf V ' spend wo i ! ever half nir c imt- in listening* Each child v;ill need to improve 
his listening habits and skills althougn the degree of improvement needed vi II vary 
i: ctiild t,.^ child. 

Listening can and -^eeds t.o be taugnr , Listening includes recognition, inter- 
p^et:ati:)n, and reaction vtiat is heard. We could define listening as purposeful 
rearing ;>ith understanding. Listening skills are best learned in situtations in 
unlcn tre child sees a g-n:ire neod for good listening habits. Developing habits, 
a^tiriicies, and thought proccssc-s basic to good listening requires careful and 
conr.inual guidance on rhe part of the teacher* By teaching listening skills in 
ncaningful ways, the tt^acher Kill help each child develop good listening habits 
which -.vili bi^CDtnt an intt-firal part of the- child's life. A prerequisite to listen- 
ing learn is learning to Ijstt-n. 



Lxte ran.>^re 

L: ♦ era tw.r^: can make significant contributions to the persona] growth and 
devc.op.Tient of a cliild. It speaks '*from heart to heart, from mind to mind, giving 
all ard getting ail m :ctjrn/* {Dora V. Smith, University of Minnesota, "Children's 
LltcTd'^r. Today," Klt^rra ntar \ ^ En^glish) . Literature provides the child an opportunity 
to learn about himself h- id^-ntifies with various characters m literature. Liter* 
r-re d» - :)ns tratcs to tht child tr.at what a character says and the manner in uhich he 
sa>s Lt h{Ip to rt:veal his personality. It also ab:>ists him in comprehending the 
cj:rir^:> ard heritage cf nation as well as th.ose i>f other nations th-oughout the 

u^tid, Tr.^cogh Iitcrarur.^. the child learns that the world of imagination and the 
uorld '-f re^llty art^ parts of th^ sapie world and "that both parts havt- purpose and 
are needed ( The Wo rl d Language-Book M , Foliett Publishing Company) Literature 
should be an enjo/ablv experience for the child. 

0ftentin\'3 literatj-e has been narrowly defined. The electronic age in which 
wtr liv'e has enabled »very cn:Id. regardless oi his read:.ng level, to experience 
literatire in manv ways* Doors are no longer closed to the world of litoratjr<. for 
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chiidrtn w*!.> have JiMiculty decoding the primed word. Children can now "read" 
and cxp.ri.Micc litoratarc in nianv otlur ways than just in the print media. Litera- 
t-.:re, rherif^ro, takes n^nv forms, both prinr and non-print; books, poems, stories, W 
r^a\s, fiiriis, pictures, recordings, f i ir:S tr ips , oral storytelling. 

Through literature, a child should have opportunities to see himself as a 
writir. as well as a reader In addition to appreciating the writings of others, 
the stiKient becomes a young author, producing his own literature. The literature 
of our st idents should become a natural part of our libraries Wiat the child 
rv^ds "may sorvc as a niodci for his own creative efforts " (Iris M Tiedt 
University oi Santa Clara, "Planning an Klem»?ntary School Literature Program," 
IL^ini Jit fILM English > In order to bridge the gap betXveen his own compos 1 tion 'and 
that of professional authors, some of this s tudent -produced literature should be 
published and placed in strategic aieas throughout the school. 



Frobl t-m go j ving 

Probiein solving involves many skills of the communication arts: listening, 
iTianipulat ing, conceptualising, and reasoning. These vital skills contribute to 
the process of solving problems through language. 

listening is a prob Km-sol ving activity Purposes for listening should be 
.stablLshcd so that inforniaiion which is heard may be classified, analysed, and 
chostn as relevant to the task Listening thereby enables the child to learn and 
to p» rf orm 

The child progresses froir the simple manipulation of objects co solving 
problems by recalling and relating previous learning to his immediate situation. 
Language and thinking ar. interrelated as the child describes his problems and 
scKcts appropriate solutions Tho process becomi.-s a means of symbolizing the 
new combinations of spatial, causal, and temporal relationships which he experi- 
ences 

The research of tht- Swiss psychologist, Jean Piaget, has emphasized the 
conceptualizing skills in the learning process: 

Generally young children are natural pro, lem finders and solvers. 
If given appropriate materials with which to Hork, and if allowed to 
thinK end proceed at their own spoed in an atmosphere of mutual trust, 
self-confidence, relaxation, and admiration for achievement, they will 
develop conceptually at their own rates The goals of education are 
not set up to increase the amount of knowledge but to create possibili- 
ties for a child to invent and discove r and to eventually produce 
adults who are capable of doing new things. 

Herbert Ginsberg and Sylvia Opper, editors, Piaget^s Theory of 
Int ellectual Dev el opment: An Introduction . Englewood Cliffs, N J.; 
Prentice-Hall Inc., 1965 

Reasoning requires going beyond the experiential background of a student and 
thereby proves to be a difficult task. All individuals do not seek solutions to 
problems m the same order or manner. There is not conclusive evidence that 
proves one method is better tlian another. Reasoning has been stated as an indi- 
victual problem, but it may be stimulated by group interaction--discussion, role- 
playing, and dramatization Language arts should aid the child in knowing where 
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!u c<iti 1 ind <,ii>vvvis \<^r iiirrs' if rntiior tl'^'in rcK iiKn^or ^ n i ng coiiv^.'nt i v>n^ jncJ 
facts, So'i-.-rai a >crtiaciv..s ^dv !h given ir^^n) which the chiiu ir.av ciuv^st- tlu 
v^iiv ^'llch bt>» ts hi< -i, -ds and also i <iCCvCtahIo iituici* tht* c * rcun..^ I anci s 

rtv :cc- s-* M' iu^Ip'.n*. u c**ild rt^ason dcoond^ upon the .stMis i 1 1 v : v>f thv 
t'dCh r dtid I'n- ciiild's abili^,* corrv^latv nc-w exror iviiccs with tiiosi.- that liav^. 
ktMK bctori m a pr^)grt. ss umi tl-*at is natural and logical. Emi^hasis should b^' m 
*:Md:ni» tlu '>:iidont: tiir>iii>r skillful q'lesiionlng to perceive rv^ Idt, i onsh ips f'^^r 
M:rr!Stlf.v r<^th r than on -xpt-cting an imirv.-diate, correct answer. 

A tvachtr \^:\^^ scnsiiiw iv the chiid*s n* i>d:; can select challenging 
inatt rials, providL assistance ;.hen need ed, and demonstrate faith m each child's 
capaciLv to itarn. 



C. SPELLING SKILLS IN THI- UNGUAGE ARTS 



Although spelling ih nol one of the major components of the language arts 
11 is an important skill in the processes of written composition and reading. 
Spelling skills :>hould, trhtrt f ^rt-, be taught m conjunction with the other language 
arts communicate writti'n ideas, the studtrnt must develop a vnde spelling vocab 

ulary. A porscnal list o£ w-rds mav be kept in the studen. reference folder to be 
used xAu'U a parcicuiar vord Ls required. This personal list will be constantly 
changing ds thi student nast^rs the words on the list and adds new ones. The words 
would probably include the ddilv service words as well as key words from curriculum 
art as . 

Since students hr.ve varying abilities in spelling skills, the weekly lists in 
spoiling bov-^ks should be adjusttid to fit the child's ability to master the- work 
and, rhtrtfcrt^ to experience success.. Students of varying abilities in each class 
should be using spelling lists or books below or above their designated grade level 
Ihis approach allows the teacher to taiJor materials to the needs of his children. 

IUl understanding teacher will encourage tlie child to write his ideas wittiour 
.ndulv penalizing him for having misspelled words. Ihe .nisspel led words should be 
corrected on papers wlu-rf full accurac> is required. These difficult words may 
thtn be r^.ccrded fcr individual study and eventual mastery. 

D. PRRCLP'I ION: A THINKING SKILL 



Ptr^cption is the link that tics together for the individual the pr'^cesses of 
di'^cerning, with full jnd»jr s rand i ng , the world around him and of expr(ssing that 
vieu tc others through languag< . 

Wliat a child chinks^ says, and dees is directly influenced by this thinking 
skill. Perceptual learning cxpc-riences provide a springboard for even more avenues 
of self -express ion suited t^ th-- individual. Personal growth in language relies 
on the child's innate abilitv to express his experience, which is the critical 
skill the w can De encouraged thrjjgh a program stressing this perceptual dev. loj - 
ment . 
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By sensiliaiug l:u- sljdtiu iv. h.s asc of tht. perceptual skills, language in 
all Its forms— listeiung. v..,-uMig, spcT.Ln?, liLc-raLare, dramatization, oral and 
written compo3i t ion • -b.co.r.. 5 a liv.nj, breathing, pUasing cooimuni cation art* 

E CRjlAnVilY IN THE LANGL'AGE ARTS 

Each child has the ability 10 create It ls essential that the teacher pro- 
vide opportunities for chc chi:d co create thr:)agh language his own form of ex- 
pression. Creaiive sc 1 f - cxp ress loa through mjsLc, art media, physical activity, 
and social conversation arc all posiiiv-,- ways of using and developing language 
skills , 

HcK-n Merrick statts hc-r view Dn creativity: 

Creativity is chaL unique personal end result of a mind that 
is tree to questi3n aii aspects of life, is free to think, and 

finally, is free to exprc3:> ideas. Aii children are inherently 

creative; chey differ only in degret ?x potential; they should 

all participate in creative activities We must keep their minds 

generating new ideas. ins;^ad 01 trying to reheat the useless 

stereotypes which ha\e acc j:r.u iated over the years. 

Merrick, Helen; "Let's Keep the Kettie Boiling." 

jjlQPi^ ^ta Journal of Education 

Language experiencrs m the cias=,room should, therefore, release this 
creativity W^nether it is cr'.rativc dramatics, creative writing or creative art, 
the process of sharpening the srudent's ability to imagine and, thus, to create 
will help him solve hi:> prjbLrii:> and better up.ders t ,:jnd the world about him. 

F. USING CHILDREN'S INTERESTS IN LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 

The stepping stone toward .Meaningful language development is to allow the 
child to use his own interests as a basis for language experiences both in ?nd 
outside the classroom Each child brings to the classroom his unique experiences 
which, when shared with his peers, provide a means of generating additional 
interests within his classmates. 

Each student's interests, therefore, may become another student *s interests 
if the learning environment promotes natural interaction among all students. The 
student should be assured that some of his best oral and written language will 
deal with i:hc objects, fantasies, thoughts, feelings, and problems of his daily 
life, All of these phenomena have become a part of him and, consequently, cannot 
be separated from his use of the language. The wise teacher will be aware of and 
capitalize upon the varied interests of his class by allowing them to serve fre- 
quently as triggers for language experiences, Skill stations and interest centers, 
for example, have offered within the classroom or the learning center a means of 
motivating s^udcnts to learn and apply language skills 

Many children need to be stimulated more directly by the teacher until they 
realize that their interest- are of value. The teacher needs to provide ample 
latitude for every child to tap his potential in language expression. In this 
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way cvor> studenC, regard Less l I' his abilicy or background, may succeed in 
L»\tending his langaa^t capaoilities b> drawing upon his inttrests and Chost o£ 
his c icJssnicic^-5 * 



G. DIAGNOSIS: KNOWING THE CHILD'S NEEDS 



One of the criteria for success in language arts is the ongoing diagnosis of 
t-acli child's needs. The diagnostic process should be both formal (standardized 
and Ct^achL r-dc^veloped tests) and informal (dail> observations of children's per- 
formance and behavior). Through diagnv:^sis, the teacher identifies each child's 
strengths and weaknesses. This continuous assessment allows the teacher to develop, 
imrlement, and individualize learning experiences which will enable the child to 
improve. Included wichin this course of study are diagnostic activities and tests 
which teachers will find helpful in designing their instructional program and in 
tailoring materials and assignments to the individual needs of each child. 

H. ROLE OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 



Print and non-print materials are aids to support the learning process. A 
vari»^tv of such media may be utilized to meet the individual needs of the student* 
Each teacher is encouraged to use a diversity of instructional aids in helping 
children acquire and apply their understandings of the language arts* 

For example, some of the materials used in the reading program are listed as 
resources to be used also m the language arts program, since the areas are so 
closely related. References to materials in the other curriculum areas have also 
been made in this course of study. Children will benefit from a learning process 
in which skills, approaches, and materials are integrated throughout the entire 
school program. 

Since wc recognize that children have different styles and rates of learning, 
tht^ five major concepts serving as the framework for the English Language Arts 
C ourse of Study are suggested by a wide variety of materials and suggested alterna-- 
tives for the use of these materials* The number of alternative materials and 
activities will hopefully allow more children to succeed in their study and use 
of language skills. 

Teacners should net attempt **to cover ever/thing*' within each concept. With 
the course of study as che major I'raaie of reference, each teacher should determine 
tht^ priorities of his children in terms of their needs and inuerests in the lan- 
guage arts. Teachers, like students, should have a variety of alternatives from 
which to select materials, activities, and approaches. 



I. USING THE LIBRARY 



Tht library is an integral part of tho language arts program. Ttachtrs are 
strongly encouraged tc use this resource to supplement many aspects of the learn- 
ing process. The library should be flexible enough in time and structure to 
provide all students opportunities to use it effectively. 
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As I'lo k^'v Lii i:,^ siccossf.^l asc .n' Lhis center, the librarian should 

share the responsi.^.Ji cy for ::u piar.aing of z\.^ Library skills to be emphasized 
and. ar appropr;stc :ire5, : :r :h.^ tOcic::ing of those skills to all students, 

Inc.udvrd wizKl.: t.x. Appenc:ic.s :s the "dde for the Library Progran;, K-6" 
'vhijh Serves as d reir-r.nce m /iavaip.g r:*e language arts program* 



J dVnLL'AriON IN THC LAN'Gl'AGI: ARTS PROGRAM 



Each st.:dent's p^rfcrTance must bv continually appraised. Because individual 
performance is irporcanc, tht^ teacher -lust cop.sider each child's background and 
help develop the child*^ pottctiai. The evaluative process should focus attention 
on the positive qiialities tc heip the student realize his own strengths and weak- 
nesses. To assist teachers in this e/aiuacivcr process, the curriculum committee 
has identified vith an asterisk (^0 these activities that are particularly appro- 
priate for evaluating studer.t perfor.'itance and progress. 

Teaching involves learning: thv- teacher must be a learner in his own class- 
room Through ooservations cf a child s performance, the teacher evaluates his own 
ef fecti /eness as v/eli as ch*'.- learning needs of his students. 

Each of the compcncnets of the language arts lends itself to varied evaluative 
measures. Hquaily true, when the teacher formally or informally evaluates a speci- 
fic skill or acti-itv m one component, he has th^ opportunity to assess the student^s 
conipotency in one or more ot the other components. Tne student *s use of oral lan- 
guage, both on ihe playground and in the classroom, assists the teacher in apprais- 
ing the student's ability to listen and tc interact with others. The student may 
also learn to adapt and apply his language skills to varied situations and audiences. 
Evaluation .r.ust reflect the t?tal performance. 

The appraisal by t..^acher and student should continue over a period of time 
and should use a variety of tests and informal observations. The results should 
reveal the pupil's capabilities and his learning needs. Both the teacher and the 
student will be avare of tlie progress and therefore can plan and carry out lessons 
to overcome the learning deficiencies. This positive approach to teacher-student 
appraisal cf perforniance will r-nable the student tc achieve a greater measure of 
success 



K SCOPE AND SEQUENCE OF CONCEPTS AND SKILLS 



One of the major pre::^ises or tiiis cojrse cf study is that the various compo- 
nents of the English langu^Jge arts should be integrated. Not only are the mate- 
rials treated as integral parts of one process, but the blocks of time in the 
school day allotted the lang iage arts should also help unify the aspects of lan- 
guage study . 

Tho spiraiirfg appr/-:'ch .-f this course of M .:ay is characterized hv five major 
concepts, all of whic!^ bfgin la kindergarten and extend through Grade 6: 

LANGUAGE nelps us understand self, others, and our world. 
LAN^GoAGE is communica t ion . 
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LANd'AGi:! is constantly changing. 
LANGUAGE has a variety of structures. 
LANGUAGE has cortam nuchanical conventions. 



Within each concept are sequential aims and skills, to be developed with tlx? help 
of rescMirces and activities outlined in this guide. At one or more grade levels 
particular skills are Introduced , as represented by the symbol (I): many of these 
skills are Focused (F) upon at the next grade levels and Maintained (M) at con- 
secutive grade levels. A Scope and Sequence Chart has been developed to chart 
this sequence. On the next several pages are the C^^rriculum Diagram and the 
Scope and Sequence Chart . 

For broader purposes of the K-12 English Language Arts Curriculum, the K~6 
and 7-12 courses of study articulate closely to insure that children benefit 
from a consistent philosophy and sequential plan of study throughout their school 
vears . 
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CURRICULUM DIAGRAM 
FOR 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS 



MAJOR CONCEPTS 

LANGUAGE helps us understand self, others, and our world. 
LANGUAGE is communication. 
LANGUAGE is constantly changing. 
LANGUAGE has a variety of structures. 
LANGUAGE has certain mechanical conventions. 



SKILLS AND ACTIVITIES 

Written Composition 

Problem Solving 

Oral Language 

Dramatization 

Literature 

Listening 

Spelling 

Grammar 
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SCOPE AND SEQUENCE CHART 
FOR 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS 



This chart should help the teacher to quickly identify the speci^.ic skills to be 
t-aught in eacl grade. Also, the chart serves as a checklist to be used throughout 
the year. 

KEY 

1 : Introduce 
F: Focus 
M:' Maintain 

X ; Experiences provided 
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Recognize that we ail have "good" and "bad" days 
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Understand that we can learn from our mistakes 
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Understand our dependence on each other 
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and inferring 
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Understand dignity of different kinds of work 
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Respect and gain understanding of other cultures 
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X 
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Understand viewpoint of others 
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Encourage students to become self-directing human 


















beings 
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II. LISTENING 


















Listen for enjoyment and appreciation 


I 


I 


F 


F 


F 


M 


M 
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Listen courteously 


I 


I 


F 


F 


M 


M 


M 


M 


Listen to sense the purpose of the person speaking 


I 
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F 


M 


M 


M 
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List.en to recognize sounds in the environment 
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I 
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F 


F 


M 


M 
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Listen to recognize sa les- , Pressure in advertisements 
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Listen in order to draw conclusions and make 


















inferences 
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Listen to follow step by step directions 
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Listen for the favorable or unfavorable effects of 


















a speaker's voice 
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Listen to note how character is revealed through 


















dia logue 
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M 


M 


M 
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SKILLS 



LEVELS 



Listen for i^ain Ld-as, actails, and the answer to 

specific questions 
Listen to- bjiid \'ccabularv 
Listen to follow s-^^quence in a story, play, 

lecture, or derjonst-^ation 
Listen tc distinguish between the true and make- 
1 leve 

Listen tor stor\ v't- torment , tuneful words and 
rhythr?. 

Lisle-n to v'isualize descriptive and dramatic 
passages 

Listen to respond to tr.e mood of the story 
Listen to distinguish between fact and opinion 
Listen for supporting evidence of a speaker* s 
s ta tement 

Listen for evidence of prejudice and bias 
Listen to evaluate propaganda by checking 

observable fac:s 
Listen tj be a^aro of the person's style of 

speaking 



ill. ORAL AND 30DY LANGUAGE 
Increase vocabulary 
Expand language patterns 

I'se speaking experience for enjoyment of stories, 

rhymes, etc 
Develop converstion skills 

Develop effective speech habits and courtesies in 

group discussions 
Speak with ease 

Use language for st^lf- expression 

Learn the mechanics of speaking, enunciation, 

pronunciation, inf^eccion, modulation, tempo, 

and voice projection 
Organize thoughts to make meaningful speech 
Combine gestures, props, facial expression, and 

body movements 
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IV, WRITTEN LANGUAGK 

Compare written language with listening and speaking 
Record our thoughts in creative ways 
Write with a purpose 

Choose correct words chat say what we mean 
Enjoy the writing experience 
Establish mood or impression 



I 

' I 
* I 

! I 



HISTORY 

History of tn-. language 
Classification of languages 
Comparing and contrasting languages 
Influence of other languages 
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X; X 
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Xi X 
X| X 
Xj X 
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SKILLS LEVELS 


K 


1 


2 


3 


4 




' 6 
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VI. USAGE (Refer to Appendix A for usage skills.) 
















VII, SEMANTICS AND DIALECTS 


















Use antonyms, synonyms, homonyms 
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Use acronyms 
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Make compound words 
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Use prefixes and suffixes 
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Be alert for ambiguity in language 
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Observe denotation and connotation 
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Note change of meaning of words in context/out of 


















context 
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Distinguish sounds - Phonemic, syllables, whole 


















word 
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Use of figurative language 
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VIII. GRAMMAR 


















Functions of words J structure words 


















nouns (name words in K, 1) 
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verbs (action words in K, 1) 
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adjectives (picture words in K, 1) 
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adverbs 
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pronouns 
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prepositions and prepositional phrases 
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connectors (conjunctions) 
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inter j ec tions 
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Number 
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p lura 1 
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Comparison of adjectives and adverbs 


















(degrees: er, est) 
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Sentence s truct ure 


















simple sentence 
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compound s en t enc e 
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complex sentence 
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Sentence patterns 


















Pattern i : Noun (subject) + Verb (predicate) 
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Pattern 2: Noun (subject) + Verb (predicate) 


















+ Object(s) 
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Pattern 3: Noun (subject) + Linking Verb 


















(predicate) + Completer (N, Ad j , Adv) 
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SKILLS T RURT Q 
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IX. LITERATURE/ COMPOS I HON FORMS 


















Fairy tales and folktales 
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Fantas ies 
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Animal stories 
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Legends 
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Poems 
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Novels 
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Plays 
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Jokes 
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Fables 
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Myths 
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Biography 
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Autobiographies 
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Advert is ements 
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X, CAPITALIZE 
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First woi J in sentence 
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Names of people and pets 
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One and t*wo— word cifnrv fifl^Q 
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Story titles of more than two words 
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Name ti'^les, initials, and certain phhrpvi pfi nnc 
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Words used in place of names 
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Names of buildin^^ o^^rkc; mmn^inipc c^r'yiaH Knnlrc 
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Names of ships, d lanes trains opnorpnhirpl 
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XI . PLT^^CTL'AT TON 
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Comr?.a, ending marks, and quotation marks in direct 
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Comma when separating items in a series ; 
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Comma in a friendly letter and envelope ! 
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Comma in direct address 
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Comma in appositional phrases 
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SKILLS LEVELS 
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Comnid to sGt off some introductory words, phrases, 
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Comma before connector 
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Exclamation mark at end of exclamatory sentence 




















and interjections 
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Hyphen in compound words and dividing words at the 




















end of a line 
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Dash between inclusive numbers 
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Underline in book, magazine, and newspaper titles 
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Leaving margins 
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Paragraphing according to main idea 
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Use of guide words 
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Use of phonetic respellings and pronunciation key 
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Abbreviations for parts of speech 
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XIV, 


LETTER WRITING 




















Friendly letter and envelope form 
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Business letter and envelope form 
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Thank you notes 


I 


I 
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Invitations 




I 
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XV. 


PROOFREADING 


I 


I 
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F 
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F 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS RESOURCES 
Grade 3 



Media 



Company 



Unit 



Books 



CLASSROOM 



New Directions in English - 3 

New Directions in English - 3 T.E. 

Using Good English 

Using Good English - T.E. 

Story Carnival 

Story Carnival - T.E. 

Treat Shop 

Treat Shop - T.E. 

The Arbuthnot Anthology of Children's 

Literature - Revised 
Time for Poetry 
A Small Chi Id ^s Book of Verse 
Favorite Poems Old and New 
Flair 

Wishes, Lies > and Dreams 

From Thoughts to Words 

Slithery Snakes and Other Aids to 

Children's Writing 
A Thousand Topics for Composition: 

Revised, Elementary Level 
Thorndike Barnhart Beginning 

Dictionary 
In Other Words I: A Beginning 

Thesaurus 



Harper Row 
Harper Row 
Laid law 
Laid law 
Singer 
Singer 
Merrill 
Merrill 

Scott Foresman 
Scott Foresman 
Henry Z. Walck 
Doub leday 
Education Services 
Random House 
N.C.T.E. 

App leton-Century 
N.C.T.E. 

Scott Foresman 
Scott Foresman 



30 
1 
15 

If 

U 



30 
5 



Workbooks 

Language Push Ups 

Performance Level C 

Language Push Ups 

Performance Level C - T.E. 



Harper Row 
Harper Row 
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Media 



Company 



Unit 



SCHOOL IMC 

Books 

Creative Writing Masters 3 Instructional Fair 

Understanding Human Relations and 

Behavior Problems Through Books 

(see librarian) 

Tapes 

Listening Skills Program Primary 

Level IC S.R.A. 



Kits 



Puppet Kit 



A-V CENTER 



Kits 



On Stage: Wally. Bertha, and You Encyclopedia Britannica 

(parts used in Grade 2) Educational Corporation 5(1 month) 

^ - Cassettes International Tapes (2 weeks) 



#2 


"Old One Eye" 


#3 


"Which Way Home" 


#4 


"The Visitor" 


#6 


"A Pony's Wish" 


#10- 


"The Fox's Secret" 


#12 


"Camp Lookout" 


Interaction Activity Cards I 



Level lb 



(Packet 3a, 3b, 3c, 3d) Houghton Mifflin 4 (1 month) 

Read^Alongs (multi-media kit used in 

all primary grades) 
Timberwood Tales (multi-media kit 
use<^ in all primary grades) 



Films 



8-787 "Hopscotch** 

8-786 -'A City Awakens'' 

4-582 "Where Should a Squirrel Live" 

8-619 "Littls Airplane That Grew" 

8-8 "The House That Wasn't There" 

4-332 "Let's Write a Story" 

8-615 "A Letter to Grandmother" 

4-586 "How the First Letter Was Written" 

4-158 "Story of King Midas" 
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Media 



Company 



Unit 



A-V CENTER - Cont, 

Fi Ims - Cont, 

4-170 "Frogs Are Funny, Frogs Are Fat: Adjectives" 
4*197 "Squirrels Go Up, Squirrels Go Down: 

Advervials of Place" 
4-635 "Signs, Signals, Symbols" 
4-475 "Story of a Book" 

Record and Films trips 

"Famous Children's Stories" includes 
"Aladdin's Lamp" 
"Tom Thumb" 
"Cinderella" 
"Robin Hood" 

"Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves" 
"The Three Wishes" 

"Children's Folk Tales" Series 2 5 (2 weeks) 

Filmstrip and Cassette 



1806 


"Seasons and Festivals" 


1821 


"Beauty and the Beast" 


1833 


"Meeting of the Mice" 


Fi Imstrip 


s 


52 


"Introducing English" (also Grade 2) 


195 


"Capitalization: Don't Hide in the Trees, Please! 




(also Grade 2) 


174 


"Punctuation, There's a Dragon in My Backyard" 


205 


"Sentences: A Silly Day With Cecil" 


84 


"Nouns: Who's Who in This Crazy Zoo" 


94 


"Learning to Write Letters" 


95 


"Using Reference Materials" 


577 


"Meet a Noun" 


2710 


"The Singular and the Plural" 


1199 


"How Pronouns Help" 


1203 


"More About Verbs" 


578 


"Sentence" 


3005 


"Getting to Know Words" 


746 


"First You Find It; Then Define It" 


579 


"Stories Behind Words" 


3006 


"How We Communicate With Each Other" 


3010 


"Story of Writing" 


2602 


"Classifying" 


1423 


"Johnny Appleseed" 


314 


"Thumbelina" 


1582 


"Stone Soup" 
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Media 



Company 



Unit 



A-V CENTER - Cont, 

Films trips - Cont. 

1590 "The Camel Who Took A Walk" 

3016 "The Nightingale" 

3012 "Cloud's Children" 

3014 "Aladdin" 

3021 "Traveling Musicians" 

3018 "Alice Goes To A Tea Party in Wonderland" 

2887 "The Animal Musicians" 

321 "Brer Rabbit and the Tar Baby" 

1386 "Aladdin" 

1387 "Alice in Wonderland" 
1583 "Red Carpet" 

1588 "Andy and the Lion" 

Cassettes/Tapes 

"Spoken Arts Library for Young Listeners" 
742 "Rumplestilcskin" and "The Goose Girl" 
738 "Puss in Boots" and "Little Red Riding Hood" 
764 "Tom Thumb," "Golden Goose," and "The Three Sluggards" 
749 "Hansel and Gretel" and "The Fox and the Horse" 
756 "The Happy Prince" 

741 "The Three Little Pigs," "Mr. Vinegar," "The History of Tom Thumb," 
and "The King of Cats" 

778 "A Child's Garden of Verse" (Vol. 1) by Robert Louis Stevenson 

779 "A Child's Garden of Verse" (Vol. 2) by Robert Louis Stevenson 

780 "Rikki-Tikki-Tavi" Jungle Tales by Rudyard Kipling 

Study Prints 

A Child's World of Poetry #11 
A Child's World of Poetry #12 



CURRICULUM LIBRARY 

Books 

Schools Without Failure Glasser 
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Teachers should select or develop activities 
and materials which meet the needs and 
interests of children and should not attempt 
"to cover everything" within each concept. 



SENSORY PERCEPTION 



CONCEPT; 



Language helps us understand self, others, and our world, 



AIMS: 



1. To promote creative thinking and let children explore ways in 
which they use their senses. 

2. To bring to awareness senses other than the basic five. 

3. To help children gain an awareness of viewpoint. 

4. To explore the idea and skills involved in making classification* 

5. To explore language as an instrument for measuring and comparing, 
describing similarities and differences. 

6. To help children become aware of what they do when they make an 
inference. 

7. To sharpen the powers of inference-making in ways leading to 
problem solving. 



AVAILABLE 
RESOURCES: 



1. New Directions in English , 1969 or 1973 
Using Senses, Chapt. 1 
Classifying , Chapt . 2 
Measuring and Comparing, Chapt. 3 
Inferences, Chapt. 4 

2 • Wishes, Lies ^ and Dreams 
Noises , p . 126 
Colors, p. 215 
Poems. . .Music» p. 245 

Personal Feelings, pp. 86, 137, 198, 256 
Different Viewpoints, pp. 174, 191, 270 
Compar isons , pp . 105 , 147 , 155 
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3. Flair 

"How to Hear Words," pp. 77-80 
"....Sensory Suggestions," pp. 41-42 

4. Illinois English Bulletin: One Thousand Topics for Composition 
"Me," p. 2 

"My Thoughts," p. 4 
"My Dreams," pp. 4-5 
"My Ideas," p. 5 
"My Actions ," pp. 5-6 
"Personal," p. 6 
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SENSORY PERCEPTION 



5. F rom Thoughts to Words 
Classifying, pp. 54, 57, 84 
Comparing, pp. 8, 59, 81 

6. ireat Shop 

7. Schools Without Failure , Glasser (Curriculum Library) 

8. Understanding Human Relations and Behavior Problems Through Books , 
(See librarian) 

9. Film: »»A City Awakens" 

10. Filmstrip #2602 "Classifying" 



HELPFUL 

ACTIVITIES; 1. For exploring ways in which to use the ser><;es, refer to New 
Directions in Enj^lish , Chapter 1 and guide pp. 24-25. 

*2. To develop awareness of the five senses, make a list of ideas from 
a familiar situation such as: 

Getting Ready for School 

An Automobile Ride 

Playing Outdoors 

A Holiday 

Airport 

Supermarket 

Individual senses may be focused upon by these examples: 
Sight - Parade 

A House on Fire 
Our Kitchen 
Drugstore 
Shoe Store 

Hearing- Outside School at Dismissal Time 
Circus 

Playing Hide and Seek 

Swimming 

My Classroom 
Smell - Breakfast 

Gas Station 

Walking in the Woods 
Taste - Sunday Dinner 

Picnic 

Have students list things they like to taste and tuings they don't. 
Must the list be limited to food? 

Touch - Washing My Hair 

Playing with a Kitten 

Things I've Touched That Made Me Happy 

Things I*ve Touched That Made Me Aware of Danger 
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SENSORY PERCEPTION 



3* Correlate social studies and language arts with the film "A City 
Awakens/* It is a 14 minute film with no narration. Discuss 
sights, sounds, and feelings of the city awakening. Tell in words 
the story the film told with pictures. Other good suggestions 
come with the film. 

*4. Unit 2, ''Food/' and Unit 3, "Sound/* in New Directions in English 
provide extensions of using senses. Make a recipe book of their 
creative recipes. 

5. Put a spot of paint on the top of a paper for each child. Have 
them write associations with the color they receive. Add an 
interesting descriptive line for each association. Example: 
Red is an apple, Ripe and ready to eat. 

6. For further suggestions on using sensory experiences to stimulate 
creative writing, refer to 

Wishes, Lies, and Dreams : "Noises," p. 126; "Colors," p. 215; 
and "Poems Written While Listening to Music," p. 245. 
and Flair : "How to Hear Words," pp. 77-80; "Warm Up with Quickie 
Sensory Suggestions," pp. 41-42. 

7. Use the change of seasons to stimulate writing. 

Example: The first day it snows, cut out snowf lakes and write 
poems about snow. 

8. Write a group poem. One group works on a stanza beginning "I like 
the sights of (season or holiday)." Another group works on "I like 
the sounds of...." There is a stanza for each sense. Then put 
them all together. 

9. Use literature to expand vocabulary and stimulate creative writing. 
Example; Read poems about ice and snow. Pick out descriptive 
words. Add to the list. Write own poems. 

10. Unit 7 "Sleeping and Dreaming" in New Directions in English expands 
range of feelings beyond sensory images. 

11. Read "Some One" by Walter de La Mare. Discuss the feeling. Tell 
or write about who was there. 




Hero art* some poenib to aid discussion of self': 

fcVorybody Says 

Everybod> says 

I look just like my mother. 

Everybody says 

I'm the image of Aunt Bee. 

Everybody says 

My nose is like my father's 

But I want to look like ME! 

-Dorothy Aldis 

The Question 

People always say to me 

"What do you think you*d like to be 

Wlien you grow up?" 

And I say "Why, 

I chink I'd like to be the sky 

Or be a train or plane or mouse 

Or maybe be a haunted house 

Or something furry, rough, and wild - - - 

Or maybe I will stay a child. 

-Karla Kuskin 

Suggesrions for students to v/rite about themselves are in I llinois 
English Bulletin: One Thousand Topics for Composition : "Me," p. 2, 
"My Thoughts," p. 4; "My Dreams," pp. 4-5; "My Ideas," ?. 5; "My 
Actions," pp. 5-6; "Personal," p. 6. 

Set up a station using the "Creative Writing Masters 3" from 
Instructional Fair. Each week put five pages out in separate 
folders numbered in sequence. After 5 pages are completed, the 
student may find his book and design a cover. This becomes "The 

Autobiography of Volume 1. Each child 

may do as many volumes as he wishes. 

Start a journal at the beginning of the year. Each week students 
write something to answer this question: "What are you really 
proud of this week?" After a few months see what they have learned 
about themselves and their values. 

Make a "Me»* bulletin board. The first "Me" is the teacher. Change 
each week, letting the student do his own. 

For poetry writing about personal feelings refer to Wishes, Lies, 
and Dreams , pp. 86, 137, 198, and 256. Later in the year children 
enjoy reading from their composition folders what their "wishes, 
lies, and dreams" were at the beginning of third grade and seeing ho\ 
their ideas have changed. A meaningful self-evaluation takes place. 
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SELF-UNDERSTANDING 
HUMAN RELATIONS 



18. Read "Tt\^? Fish-, rman and His Wifo," p. 87 in Treat Shop and discuss 
what happens to somtont- who wishes lor too much. Next read *'The 
Three Wishes," p. 125, and discuss ho\c the wishes were used. Then 
read the p^em "I Keep Three Wishes Ready," p. 193. Then have the 
students write 3 wishes - one of chem can*L be for more wishes. 
You may require that the wishes be 

1 for self 

i for fanu ly 

1 for all people. 

19. Random interviews are good to use at che beginning of the year 
when the children are becoming acquainted with their classmates. 
Draw up questions together that might be asked, such as favorite 
things, size of family, length of time in the community, hobbies, 
sports, etc. Divide up in pairs, each selecting a partner that 
they know very little about. At the end of a stated time, each 
child introduces his friend to the group, telling what he has 
learned in the inrerview. 



20. Have students fold a paper to havc h or 6 boxes. Say a common word 
such as tr^ee, pe r s on , dog» or house and have the students draw a 
picture. Compare pictures to see various perceptions. 

*21. A picture u^ed as a story starter shows that people perceive things 
differently . 



22. Role playing which is also suggested in health and social studies 
units is a good oral language activity which helps the students 
understand others viewpoints. Role playing can be redone by 
classmates who may interpret or rt spond to the situation differently. 

23. Many health films on interpersonal relationr* will lead to good 
discussions of self and others. Expand viewing into language 
experiences . 

24. Select literature which shows how common problems are met by some- 
one in a different cultural setting — vary time and place. Refer 
to "building character," pp. 62''63 in the guide of Treat Shop > 

25. Choose library books from the bibliography, Understanding Human 
Relation s and Beh avior Problems Through Books . Needs of the class 
will dictate choice. 
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26. 



27. 



Students feel a personal closeness to authors and 

they know a little about their life. Refer to p. 

Treat S hop or to the librarian ior information 
i 1 lustrators . 



illustrators if 
63 in the guide 
on authors and 



Make an 'authors card file.' Each child 
index card- The information included is 
and other information about themselves, 
for others to read. 



fills out his own 3" x 5" 
name , birthday, hobbies , 
Place these in a little box 
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HUMAN RELATIONS 



28. If students wr Lr.c aulobiogr jph i os , tiuy will enjoy reading each 

other's and reading biographies or aafobiographies in the library. 
They can see the time in which a person lives and where he lives 
affect one's perception of the vorld* 

*29. Students can write from a different viewpoint. Refer to Wishes , 
Lies, and Dreams , pp. 174, 191, and 270. 
Other ideas for writing from a different viewpoint: 

• '*Fire In rhe Forest*' Pretend you are a forest animal. Write 
about the experience* 

• "Wlio Will Write About Me?" Have a bulletin board of cute animal 
pictures. Students choose one to write about. 

• Pretend you are a turkey. It*s Thanksgiving morning and your 
master is looking for you. He wants to get you ready for the 
roasting pan o You are wanted for the big Thanksgiving dinner! 
If you can escape until nightfall, you will be safe until next 
year! Be the gobbler! How do you feel? Wliat would you do? 
Where might you hide or go? If you can't escape, how do you 
feel? How might a friend of yours help you? 

30« Teachers who are familiar with Dr. Glasser's classroom meetings 
techniques are encouraged to use class meetings as a language 
activity. This activity builds thinking skills, listening skills, 
and oral language skills* Refer to the book, Schools Without Failure 
available m the Curriculum Library, if not in your building. 



UNDERSTANDING OUR WORLD 



31. The thinking process of classifying is explored in Chapter 2 of New 
Directions in English . Other activities with classifying can be 
found in From Thoughts to Words , "Groups of Things" p. 54; "Right 
at Home," p. 57; "In Order of Size," p. 84. 

32. Language is used for measuring and comparing in Chapter 3, New 
Directions in English . Creative writing ideas for comparisons are 
in From Thoughts to Words : "More of It," p. 8; "Picture Words," 
p. 59; "Descriptive Words," p. 81; and Wishes, Lies, and Dreams : 
"Comparisons," p. 105; "Metaphors," p. 147 f "A Swan of Bees," p. 155. 



33. 
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Chapter 4 of New Directions in English stimulates inference making. 
Language activities may develop from Science units on classifying, 
observation, and inference making. 



34. Let students do the research whenever possible to find the answers 

to their questions in social studies, science and other areas. Some- 
times provide questions for stimulation. Plan with the librarian to 
help children learn how to find and use non-fiction and reference 
books to find answers to the questions about our world. 

35. Many reference materials are shown in the films trip, "Using Reference 
Materials," Troll Associates, #95. 
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Teachers should select or develop activities 
and materials which meet the needs and 
interests of children and should not attempt 
"to cover everything" within each concept* 



LISTENING 



CONCEPT : 



Language is communication 



SKILLS: Through listening - 

1. Increase vocabulary. 

2. Gain information and knowledge, 

3. Understand and follow directions. 

4. Interact courteously with others. 

5. Enjoy many kinds of literature through a variety of media. 

6. Retell a story, having the main ideas in proper sequence. 

7. Evaluate information. 



AVAIIABLE 
RESOURCES: 



1. New Directions in English 
1969 edition, p. 54 

1973 edition, p. 60 

2. Using Good English 
pp. 137-138 

3. The Arbuthnot Anthology of Children's Literature 

(Book 1, Time for Poetry. Using Poetry in Verse Choirs, p. LXX) 
(Book 2, Time for Fairy Tales. Telling Stories and Reading Aloud 
to Children, p. II) 

4. Treat Shop 
Chapt. VI, p. 177 

5 . Schools Without Failure 

6 . Listening Skills Program , Primary level Ic 

7. Interaction Activity Cards , packets 3a and 3b 

8. Timberwood Tales 

9. Read Alongs 

10. Refer to films, filmstrips, tapes in the literature section. 
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LISTENING 



HELPFUL 
ACTIVITIES; 



3. 



Tape extra words for the students to spell. Choose words not in 
the basic spelling list, but which can be sounded out. Examples; 
a. Words which rhyme with words in the basic list. 

Words which begin the same, but end differently, such as 
thing , think . 

Words with a changing vowel, such as hi t , hat, hot . 
Previously learned words with endings added if the ways to 
change form have been learned. 



b. 

c. 
d. 



Make up tongue twisters. Listen to others try them. Pick out 
the difficult sounds. A booklet could be made of tongue twisters. 

To stress the importance of listening, compare it to playing ball. 
The one who catches is as important as the thrower. In communication 
the listener is as important as the speaker. How has listening 
helped you? With the class, develop guidelines for good listening 
such as: 

a. Keep your eyes on the speaker, and away from things that distract 
your attention. 

b. Give attention to the facts or ideas that the speaker is expres- 
ing. 

c. Avoid movements or noises that will interfere with the others. 



A listening game is "Lost Child." One child pretends he is the 
father or the mother of a lost child. He describes someone in the 
room to another player who is a policeman. If student can guess 
who the lost child is before the policeman does, the two exchange 
places . 



5. Have students listen to a particular T.V. or radio news report, or 
program and tell the class something they have learned. 

6. Using Good English , pp. 137-138, has helps for following directions- 

7. Play "Simon Says," a group activity, for following directions. 
They only follow commands preceeded with Simon Says. 



8. "Back to Back" is an activity v^hich shows the importance of both the 
"giver" and the "receiver" of directions. Two volunteers sit back 
to back. Everyone else gathers around to listen and watch. On the 

The "re- 



the "giver" 



"giver s" desk put a paper with a simple crayon design 
ceiver" needs a blank paper and a box of crayons. Onl 
may speak, giving directions for making what he sees. The "giver" 
must pause and when he thinks the "receiver" is ready, give further 
directions. At the end everyone evaluates the explanation and the 
1 istening. 
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LISTENING 




•^9. "Fishbowi discjssions" hoJp half the class to focus on observing 
while the oUu-r half is participating. Choose a good leader for 
each group and a topic for t^ach which everyone will be able to 
discuss. Leaders may need a little time to prepare questions to 
guide thf discussion. Arrange the chairs in a double circle. 
Only the inner group takes part in the discussion while members 
of the outer group have specific things to watch for. Examples: 
assign 2 or 3 who sit on different sides of the circle to listen 
for people uho speak up clearly. Others listen to see if every- 
one contributes; some watch for distractions; some listen for 
interaction - one participant responded to the comments of 
another. Have a time limit on discussions, report on observations, 
and then switch places. 

10. Interaction Activity Cards Packe 3a has cards with directions for 
the children for making stories using tape recorders, cameras, or 
the video taping equipment. 

11* Interaction Activity Cards Packe t 3b has cards with directions for 
the children to sbare books. 



12. Listening Skills Program tapes provide practice in a variety of 
listening skills. 

13. Listening stations can be made uith Rc-ad-A lonj^s . Order by story 
title from the A-V Center. Each ki has a story on cassette, 
record, and ten booklets. The teacher*s edition has suggestions 
on how to use a listening center, questions to check listening, 
and ideas lor relc>ted art, music, rhythm, and language art experi- 
ences. These materials may have already been used in previous 
grades , however. 

14. Listening stations can be made with Timberwood Tales . Two titles 
with four books of each come in a set . The reading is facts about 
animals. The books are very easy, but the narrator on the cassette 
adds interesting facts. Cards can be made with activity sugges- 
tions. These very likely have been used in previous grades. 

15. Refer to films, filmstrips, tapes and records in thr literature 
section for more listening experiences. 

16. Take every opportunity available to read a variety of types of 
literature to your class for enjoyment. Choose from resources 
listed in the literature section or a favorite library source of 
your own. 



*17. When reading a book to the class, each day have a student retell 
what he heard the day before* Chtck for main ideas and sequence. 

18. Play ''I packed my grandmother * s suitcase. In it I put...'* Every- 
one must listen and repeat all contents in order, then add one item. 
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LISTENING 



^19. Read fables or other short stories for students to retell. One 
selection which students enjoy retelling is in New Directions in 
English (1969, p. 54) (1973, p. 60)* This can lead to students' 
learning to tell stories. 

20. Revive the art cf story telling. Principles to keep in mind when 
telling stories to your class: 

a. Choose a good story. 

b. Read the story until you understand it well and appreciate it. 

c. Practice telling the story until you're fluent. 

d. Before beginning the story, get the children close to you and 
as comfortable as possible. 

e. Have eye contact with the children. 

f. Be sure your voice is audible to all. 

g. Be enthusiastic. 

h. J3e naturally dramatic. 

i. Use 'proper' English except when portraying a character 
through his speech. 

j. Do not assume a 'smart' or superior attitude. 

k. Do not interrupt the story to appeal to the listener. 

1. Use vivid details. 

m. Try to keep to original form of the story. 

n. Use past tense. 

o. Use direct discourse. 

p. Make the ending complete and satisfying. 

q. When you finish wait for comments. Do nor. ask the students if 
they like the story. 

Reference: The Abuthnot Antho logy of Children's Literature 
(Book 2, Time for Fairy Tales, pp, II - VIII) 

21. In The Arbuthnot Anthology of Children's Literature refer to the 
chapter on "Using Poetry in Verse Choirs" LXX. This chapter is 
excellent for children of this age to use for activities to enable 
them to recognize voice change and to distinguish between clear and 
muddled speech- 

22. Use music to tell a story. Examples: "Hansel and Gretel," "The 
Nutcracker Suite," "Peer Gynt". 

23. Make a story to go with a song or piece of music. 

24. Dr. Glasser's classroom meetings taken from Schools Without Failure 
are encouraged* These meetings help children develop techniques in 
critical listening and thinking. 

25. Have students repeat ads they have heard on T.V. Do you believe 
everything they ^ay? l^y do they say it? Ads seen, to be an 
annoyance that interrupt the show. Why are they used? 
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CONCEPT: 



Language is communication. 



ORAL AND BODY LANGUAGE 



SKILLS: 1. Use gestures, facial expressions, and body movements to communis 

cate own ideas and interpret literature. 

2. Use voice tone and stress to express feeling. 

3. Speak clearly and distinctly. 

4. Speak in a natural, audible voice before a group. 

5. Participate meaningfully in conversations and discussions, but do 
not monopolize them. 



AVAILABLE 

RESOURCES: 1. New Directions in English 

1969 edition, pp. 193-197 

1973 edition, pp. 199-203 

2. Using Good English 
enunciation, pp. 76-80 
tongue twisters, p. 77 

making introductions, pp. 234-236 
telephoning, pp. 214-215 
having a conversation, pp. 205-206 
working on a committee, pp. 125-127 
story telling, pp. 12-13, 284-285 

3. Story Carnival 
Unit 4 

4. Treat Shop 



Unit VI Sing and Say p. 177 

5. The Arbuthnot Anthology of Children's Literature 

(Book 1 Time for Poetry "Using Poetry in Verse Choirs," p. LXX) 

6. Schools Wichout Failure 

7. On Stage: Wally, Bertha, and You creative dramatics kit 

8. Interaction Activity Cards, Level lb , packet 3b and 3d. 

9. Films: 4-635 "Signs, Signals, Symbols" 

7-787 "Hopscotch" 

4-582 "Where Should a Squirrel Live" 
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ORAL AND BODY LANGUAGK 
HELPFUL 

ACTIVITIES: I. Play ''Find rlu Loader/' Players sil in a circle. One person is 
**it** and leaves the room. A Ic-ader is chosen • He stays in his 
place in the circle and starts to clap. Other players do what 
the leader does, without lor^king^direcdy at him. "It*' returns 
and stands in the middle of the circle. The leader changes what 
he is doing and *'it" tries to guess who the leader is. 

2. Play Lemonade. Make three or four groups. Each group in private 
decides on an occupation they can act out. When everyone is ready 
the following dialogue begins the game: 

First group: Here we comej 
All others: Where from? 
First group. New Orleans. 
All others: Wliat's your trade? 
First group: Lemonade. 

All others: Show us some if yo'i're not afraid. 

First group: (Pantomimes their trade showing different 

aspects of it . ) 
All others: (Try to guess the occupation.) 
Then the game starts over witli a new group. 

3. Play Charades with story titles and characters. 

4. Pantomiming leading to dramatizing and to play making is in Unit IV 
in Story Carnival . 

5. The film **Signs, Signals, Symbols'* has i\o narration. It shows how 
sights, sounds, and symbols communicate. 

6. "Hopscotch*^ is a film about a boy who tries to make friends. He 
has mcny unsuccessful plays before he gains accepLduce. The whole 
story is told with body language. 

7. Create visual stories. Use your hands like puppets. They meet; 
one shows off; die other copies; they quarrel; they *make up'; 
they play tag; they find new friends. 

8. Movement exploration activities use body language. Refer to the 
physical education guide for ideas. 

9. Work on enunciation of ending sounds t^, d, and n^. Practice saying 
words which are often run together. Refer to Usin^ Good English , 
pp. 76-80. 

Use tonuge twisters to practice articulation. Some are on p. 77 
in Using Good English . The students can make up tongue twisters. 

*10. Make tape recording of studtnc's speech and reading so students may 
hear their own speech. Ketp the rtrcordmgs. Later make a second 
recording to compare. 
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ORAL AND BODY LANGUAGE 



ERIC 



!!♦ Reciting poetrv with others helps students improve diction. Unit 
VI in Tr^at Shop lias suggtsiions in the teacher's guide for choral 
reading, rht- Arbutlinot Anth o> 3)>v has a good section on organizing 
vc-rsf choirs on pp. LXX - LXXXII in "Time for Poetry." 

12. Specific oral language activities found in Using Good English are; 
Making int roductions , pp. 234-2 3b 
Telephoning, pp. 214-215 
Having a conversation, pp. 205-206 
Compare a conversation with a discussion 
Working on a committee, pp, 12^-127 
Story u-llmg, pp, 12-13, 284-285 

13. Ideas for role playing f Uuations may come from health or social 
studies. Having another ^ act out the same situation with a 
different attitude.- will sho a change in voice stress and inflec- 
tion. Add imaginative situations such as "You are ^ gne<;t in the 
king's palacir. What do you say to the king?** 

14. Make a chart of homographs. Practice using them in sentences. 

15. See how the meaning changes when you stiess different words in the 
following sent ences : 

Where is Joe'? dog? 
I'm rather fond of you. 
I did not say you artr bad. 
This is my house. 
Are you coming with me? 

16. Use the single word, oh to show w^orry, surprise, fear, doubt, pain, 
and other feelings the students can suggest. Do the same thing with 
the word no. 

17. Show importance of mouth movemtmts in speaking distinctly. Have 
volunteers say short sentences just moving the mouth with no sound. 

18. Show oppositvs or conflicts with your body. Try to move forward, 
something holds you back. Sa> move as you try. Have your voice 
show how v'Ou fttl. Have a situation in mind you want your body to 
show. Examples: It's time ior yOu to go home, but your friend 
wants you to stay. You want to stay up late but you are getting 
very tired* You are proud to be marching in the parade but you 
have marched for two hours. Show conflicts such as, the wind and 
the trees, the grass and the lawnmower, the river and the rocks. 

19. Decide secretly whether you will be a 'yes' or a 'no.' 'Yes' or 
'no' will be the only word yoj can speak. Use body language and 
voice tone to show tlioughts and feelings. The entire group mills 
around. When vou meet someon*- sav vour word. If the two of you 
are the samev shake hands, and converse using only your one word. 
Then move one. If you meet an opposite, ignore him and avoid 
touching him. 
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ORAL AND BODY b\NGUAGK 



Decidt. on a setting, ^ icb as a shopping mall or the fair. Decide 
again vborlur In- a \cs' ?r 'no'. Mill around again and meet 
people-. Tins cimc- 'vos' people tr^ to persuade 'no' people to 
change. Roacn out and tr> to touch them. 'No' people resist change- 
You want to bt Irft alone. Reject any ph\sical approach by 'yes' 
people. LVeryone r t.-menibt.r i us^- on ly your word. 

*20. Do oral reading stories which u^t <1 loi of capitals or italics 
to show strtSi,. fixample: "Marco Comes Late-" in Treat Shop . 

*21. Have each student think of a veil-known story character and 

whisper the name to the teacher. He then acts like the character 
using dialogue. The others try to guess the character. 

22. Committees of students work out their preferred ways of reading 
a conversational passage. Each group presents their way. Then 
decide v;^ich group most effectively reflected the feelings and 
persona 1 it ies of the characters . 

*23. Guidelines tor creative dramatics: 

a. Select rht story. 

b. Discuss the following items: 

- Characters - outstanding character ists and possible motiva- 
tion for wliat they do. 

- Plot - what happens and in what sequence. 

- Purpose of the author - a message or just entertainment. 

c. Choose volunteers to play the parts. 

d. Each child creates his or her own dialogue and action. 

e. Evaluate performance - Wert action and dialogue believable? 
Were all important events included in sequence? How did 
actors make you feel? Was the author's purpose accomplished? 
What were strengths and weaknesses: 

2^. On Stage: Wally, Bertha, and Yo u is a kit of suggestions for 

creative dramatics starting wit.h simple icebreakers and working 
into group improvisations. The activities build confidence in 
working with a group and before a group. Part of the kit is 
used in Grade 2. 

25. Interaction Activity Cards packet 3b is a set of cards with 
directions to students for sharing books, making up songs, inter- 
viewing people, and planning things for younger children. 

26. Interaction Activity C ards packet 3d is a set of cards with 
directions to stadents for making a mobile, a model town, or a 
nature trail. They can also make colors, classify words, and 
solve problems. 

27. Tell round robin stories. Player 1 starts a story and stops in 
the middle of a sentence. Player 2 continues the story, stopping 
in the middle of a sentence. Continue around the circle. The 
last player concludes the stor>. 
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ORAL AND BODY LANGUAGE 



28» Pictures and titles used for creative writing may also be used to 
stimulate ideas for story telling. Help for planning a story is 
in Using Good English , pp. 12-13, 284-285. 

29. For making a movie refer to 18 or 19 in the teacher's guide of 
Treat Shop . Students must plan the talk to go v^ith the pictures 
before showing them. 

30. Have the students make puppets to use in an orsl presentation of 
role playing, a literature selection, or their stories. Puppets 
are also available in your school IMC. 

31. Aids to book reports and reports that explain are found in New 
Directions in English 1969, pp. 193-197; 1973 pp. 199-203. 

*32. Share hobbies. Students can bring collections and tell about 
them or tell how to make something. 

33. Have students invent a game and teach it to the class. 

34. After doing "Paper Magic," pp. 137-145 in More Than Words , each 
student can learn more paper folding from library books (refer to 
literature section). After everyone in the reading group has had 
a chance to learn how to make something by following directions, 
he can teach a friend. 

*35. Plan for conversation in small groups. Before conversation time, 
help each group decide on a topic, choose a leader, and determine 
responsibilities of leader and group. If possible provide each group 
with a small tape recorder. Have the group record its conversation 
and play it back for evaluation. See if changes were made in atti- 
tudes, interest, and response. 

36. Use Dr. Glasser's techniques for conducting classroom meetings. 
See Schools Without Failure from the curriculum office, 

37. Read the poem "The Second Hand Shop" in Treat Shop . Discuss uses 
fairies would have for the things mentioned in the last stanza. 
Volunteers name something small that might be lost. Have others 
tell how the fairies might use it. 
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CONCEPT : 



Language is c^-^nminLcation 



WRITTEN EXPRESSION 



SKILLS: I. Qioose colorful words. 

2. Record thoughts in creative wavs. 

3 . Express ideas c lear ly . 

4. Develop writing in a natural style. 

AVAILABLE 

RESOURCES: 1. New Directions in English ^ composition units 
2. From Thoughts to Words 
3 • Wishes, Lies, and Dreams 

4. Slithery Snakes 

5. Flair 

6. In Other Words I 

7. Films: ^-332 "Let's Write a Story" (11 min.) 

8-8 "The House That Wasn*t There" (15 min.) 
8-619 "Little Airplane That Grew" (8 min.) 
4-582 "Wliere Should a Squirrel Live" (11 min.) 

8. Cassette tapes: International T ea ching Tapes, Inc . "Open Ended 
Stories/* Group i 

9. "Interaction Activity Cards," Level lb, packet 3c 

HELPFUL 

ACTIVITIES: ^^'l. Refer to activities In the concept of "Language is constantly 

changing." and "grammar" sections for enriching writing vocabulary. 

2. The film, "Let*s Write a Story" starts with making interesting 
words and phrases, then builds them into sentences. It also tells 
some different kinds of stories that may be written. 

3. Have students choose interesting pictures from magazines and inount 
them on construction paper. Then the> think of 10 words that would 
help ia writing a story about the picture. Each word must be 
spelled correctly (dictionaries provided) and printed clearly on 
the card by wht picture. Tht picture cards can be collected and 
placed at a center tor storywriting. 
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WRITTEN EXPRESSION 



4. The ^'Interaction Activity Cards'* packet 3c have cards with 
directions to students for making many kinds of written records - 
posters, diar>, diagram, graph, charts, poem, note paper, and 
animal book. 

5. Practice in writing slogans is given in New Directions , Unit 1, 
Composition Section. (1969), p. 214; (1973), p. 224* 

Posters and slogans to accompany them may be used in correlation 
with health and other subjects. Special weeks such as Fire Preven- 
tion Week and National Education Week offer additional practice in 
this area. 

6. Make a book report as a class on a book you have read to the entire 
group. This will serve as an example for book reports that they 
can write on their own. The student can design a book jacket for 
each report he does. 

7. I.Pt students write plans or agendas for class activities or put 
announcements on the board. 

8. An example of art as composition is having students draw or 'build' 
their "dream" house using a variety of media. 

*9. Each child should have a notebook or folder in which to save his 
creative writing. Use these for self -eva luat ion and student 
conferences. Some of these papers can be used later in the year 
for revising and rex^riting. See if the same basic thought can be 
expressed x,7ith new words or in a new way. 

10. A classroom diary may be kept for ax^'hile. Write about one or two 
class happenings daily. It can be sent home as a newsletter to 
parents. Then some students may like to keep a personal diary. 
Time needs to be provided for writing in the diary each day. 

11. The "International Teaching Tapes - Open Ended Stories" give almost 
10 minutes of a story and then some questions. Responses can be 
oral, written, drawn, or acted oat. Order by individual titles. 
Group 1 - Tape 2 "Old One Eye" (for boys - a fishing story) 

Tape 4 "The Visitor" (for girls - a mysterious visitor 

to a playhouse) 
Tape 6 "A Pony's Wish" (a pony unsatisfied with life) 
Tape 10 "The Fox's Secret" (What is the secret?) 

12. Write stories with familiar characters. Refer to creative writing 
file section on familiar characters, or type some on cards, such as 
the following: 

"The Beverly Hillbillies Go on Vacation" 

"Peanuts and His Frif^nds Attend a Dog Show in Our Town" 

"Pinocchio on Our Playground" 

"Puss-in--Boots at the Supermarket" 

"Brer Rabbit Gets a Traffic Ticket" 
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*13. Pass around an envelope containing cards with either a picture or 
a word on ea zh card* Students will draw a card and write a story, 
fable, tale or poem about the word or picture which was on the 
card drawn* 

14. Write about a person you know well - how you got to know him, how 
he looks, what he likes to do, what he talks about, what you like 
to do with him, how he spends his time. 

15. In everyone^s home there are things valued by the whole family. 
Write about an object important to your family* Tell how it was 
acquired and what it means to the family. 

16. Make little books in the shape of what you are writing about. 
Example : 




*17. Put a common object such as a sponge where everyone can see it. 
Be imaginative in telling how it can be used. 

18. Story starters: (Many are in the resources listed) 

One day I went exploring in the attiCo I found an old trunk.... 
It*s great to have a treehouse. My friend and I decide to live 

in it for a week. . . . 
How to get rid of hiccups.... 
How to get rid of warts.... 
The clock that went backwards.... 
What to do with two extra (eyes, arms, legs).... 

19. After we read and discuss our basic reading stories we may decide to 
altor some of the events and circumstances. Then we write our own 
endings or conclusions. Change with others and read their stories. 
Most basic reading stories offer endless possiblities for children 
to create their own poems, fables, legends, fairy tales, limericks, 
factual reports, riddles, codes, letters, etc. 

At regular intervals we go over our work, checking our usage, punctua- 
tion , capitalization, spelling, and sentences. 

20. Bulletin board ideas to stimulate writing and display work: (The 
walls of the school halls can also be used to display student 
projects.) 

Caption - *'We Are Authors*' The student *s names are printed on 
small tabs and put on the bulletin board. As they 
complete some writing, they can post it. 

Caption - ^'Headlines" Cut out newspaper columns of fine print. 

Put students' names on with a black marker. They can 
write a story telling how they got their names in the 
news . 
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Caption 
Caption 

Caption 
Caption 



Caption 
Caption 



Caption 
Caption 
Caption 



"Wishbone Wishes" Each child makes a wish for the whole 
world and explains ivhy he made the wish. Then he makes 
a wishbone and placts his wish inside. 
"Lucky" Put trinktts or pictures of charms such as a 
rabbit's foot, horsfshoe, four- leaf clover, and penny on 
the bulletin board. Students choost a charm and write 
about their luck. 

"Aladdin* s Magic Lamp" If possible get a real metal pot 
or makf a picture of oneo Rub the pot, make a wish, and 
writ e about it. 

"Cast a Spell" Make a picture of a big kettle of brew. 
Write recipes for casting spells. Make a list of what 
the spells do. Write a story as if you were spell bound. 

Hey, don't step on me , I've been shrunk. 

When I opened my mouth, a croaking sound came out... 
"Pirate's Treasures" Put a treasure map on the bulletin 
board or a treasure chest. After reading about pirates 
write about your t-xperiences on a pirate ship. 
"A Part of Nature" Put up a background scene of sky, dawn, 
trees. Look for tiny living things outside. Write as if 
you Were one of these little plants or animals. Make a 
picture of what you pretended to be and put it on the 
bulletin board with your story. 

"Someone" The poem by Walter de la Mare may be used with 
this. Put footprints all across the bulletin board. 
Write a mystery story. 

"Beautiful Thoughts" Cover the bulletin board with velvet 
or other pretty material. Pin up poetry with old hat pins 
or fancy pins, or put a bead on a regular pin. 
"Poetree", 



A poem from each student is 
placed on the "Poetree" on 
the completion of a poetry 
uni t . 
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21. Make a holiday or seasonal booklet (Christmas example). 
Page 1 - Make a title and picture. 
Page 2 - Write a letter to Santa, 

Page 3 - How many words can you spell from "Merry Christmas"i 
Page 4 - Write about "The Year Christmas Did Not Come." Tell how 

and why it happened and how it affected the people of the 

world, including yourself. 
Page 5 ~ Make a chart of sensory words related to Christmas. 
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sights 


sounds 


feel ings 


smells 


tastes 













Page 6 - Write a poem using some words from page 5. 
Page 7 - Ho-ho-ho! Change a. letter to make a new word. 
Page 8 - Write a true story about Christmas. 

*22. A class newspaper can be fun and culminating activity to use after 
parts of New Directions in English have been completed. Children 
can work in groups of four. Each group has a captain, who is 
responsible for recording articles. Suggested committees could be 
sports, highlights of the year, science, recipes, art work and jokes. 
One group also interviews personnel in the school and in the 
community. Each group must check for spelling, punctuation, 
capitalization, use of paragraph form, and proofread each article 
before submitting it to the editor, the teacher. 
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Teachers should select or develop activities 
and materials which meet the needs and interests 
of children and should not attempt ''to cover 
everything" within each concept. 



LANGUAGE CHANGES 



CONCEPT : 
AIMS: 




AVAILABLE 
RESOURCES: 



Languaf,e is constantly changing. 

1. To recognize language is a means of expressing or communicating 
feeling or thought, for which man has invented many sound and 
written codes. 

2. To differentiate among the written symbols for speech sounds in 
English. 

3. To distinguish word sounds (the whole word) from syllable sounds 
and from phonemic sounds. 

4. To introduce the idea that language is related to human behavior, 
human needs, time, place and circumstance. 

5. To realize that words and word meanings are not permanent. 

6. To broaden the student's vocabulary through study of synonyms, 
antonyms, and homonyms. 



1. New Directions in English 
Chapt. 6 - Language as a Code 
Chapt. 7 - Our Writing Code 
Chapt. 8 - History of Language 

2. Language Push-Ups 

3. Basic Goals in Spelling 
4< In Other Words I 

5. Time for Poetry 

6. The Arbuthnot Anthology of Children's Literature 

7. Film; 4-586 "How the First Letter Was Written" 

8. Filmstrips: 3010 "The Story of Writing" 

579 "Stories Behind Words" 
3006 "How We Communicate With Each Other" 
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HELPFUL 

ACTIVITIES: 1. Write secret codeb where tlu- student d^rcodes by choosing the letter 
that comes before or alter the letter written. 

2. Students can experiment with making and using codes. 

*3. Throughout the year in reading and spelling, children will be usinj; 
the written symbols for spoken sounds. 

4. Suggestions of literature for depicting dialects of geographic 
areas and sociological conditions are found m Time For Poetry . 
They are: "The Raggedy Man" p. 31 

"Whoopee Ti Yi Yo" p. 50 

"Little Orphan Annie" pp. 3?.8- 339 
Better Than Gold : 

"Down, Down the Mountain" po. 53-63 
The Arbuthnot Anthology of Childtc^/s Literature . Stories from 

"Uncle Remus" pp. 214-221 

*5. Basic Goals in Spelling , Units 27 and 28, present homonyms. See 
how many more homonyms the children can list. This could be a 
group you are working with. 

6. Play "Teakettle" with homonyms. One student leaves the room. The 
class thinks of a homonym and some sentences as clues. Say "tea- 
kettle" instead of the homonym. Example; If the homonyms were 
their and there , the sentence clue for the person who is trying to 
guess could be, "The students left teakettle books over teakettle ." 

7. Put common words from che thesaurus in a box. Students pull a word 
out of the box. Look it up. Write down the synonyms and antonyms 
you find. Write a paragraph using some of new words you found. 

8. Make a collection of 100 to 150 words on cards. Also have correspond- 
ing cards with synomym to these words. The first set of cards in- 
clude easier words. These cards also contain a number. The second 
set of cards contain words that are synonyms but are more difficult. 
On the back side of these cards are the corresponding numbers. This 
activity could be teacher directt^d or done individually, or with 

one or more pupils. 

9. Students interested in other language codes can find library books 
with words in Spanish, French, German, or Russian. 

See and Say , Frasconi 

The Cat in the Hat Beginner Book Dictionary in French 
The Cat in the Hat Beginner Book Dictionary in Spanish 
Berlitz German for Children , "Three Bears** and 
"Little Red Riding Hood" 
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Teachers should select or develop activities 
and materials whic'.i meet the needs and 
interests c"^ children and should not attempt 
"to cover everything" within each concept. 



GRAMMAR 



CONCEPT: 



Language has a variety of structures • 



SKILLS; 



1. 
2. 
3, 



Build and unbuild words using prefixes and suffixes. 
Distinguish compound words from affixed words. 

Identify nouns, verbs, adjectives, and adverbs, their forms, and 
their uses . 



AVAILABLE 
RESOURCES: 



1. New Directions in English 

2. Language Push^Ups 

3. Better than Gold 

4. More than Words 

5. Basic Goals in Spelling , Levels 3^ 4 

6. In Other Words I 

7 . From Thoughts to Words 

8. Slithery Snakes 

9. Childcraft 

10. Films: 4-170 "Frogs are Funny, Frogs are Fat: Adjectives" 

(10 min.) 

4-197 "Squirrels Go Up, Squirrels Go Down: Adverbials 
of Place" (10 min.) 

11. Filmstrips: 577 "Meet a Noun" 

2710 "The Singular and ^lural" 
1203 "More About Verbs'* 
1199 "How Pronouns Help" 
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GRAMMAR 



HELPFUL 

ACTIVITIES: *1. 



Chapter 10 m •^!£W_Dj[_rc^ct^]^onj>_u2_En^^ givcs practice in word 
building, using prcfixc-s, suffixes, and compound woras. The 
teacher's guide, pp. 50-51, provides additional activities. 

Throughout the year in reading, tht studrnts are expanding their 
vocabulary through use of prefixes and suffixes. Have the students 
skim a page- or two of a story looking for all words with affixes. 
The following affixes are introduc-d in reading: 



Better than Gold 



More than Words 



f IXt^S 


saf f ixes 




in 


Tul 




un 


less 




dis 


sh 




im 


en 






ous 




re 


ness 


ment 


super 


ly 


ship 




y 


teen 




self 


ty 




al 


ward 




t ion 


at ion 




ion 





Students should also be familiar with the prefixes: 

ex - exit, export, ex-president 

pre - preview, prepare, prefix, predict 

non - nonsense, non-fiction, nonstop 

mis - misplace , mistake , mis lead , misbehavior 

trans - transportation, transparent 

Unit 32 m Bab ic G oals in S pelli ng Level 3 provides activities 
with compound words. 



Refer to New 



Identify nouns using classifying as a technique. 
Direc t ions in English . 1969, p. 25; 19:^3, p, 11. 

The filmstrip, "Meet a Noun'* #57/ defines nouns. 

Play the game "I'm Going jn a Irip." The first player begins by 
saying, "I'm taking an animal." The next ^hild repeats and adds 
an item beginning with b. Flayers continue with naming of items 
in alphabetical order. Point out thest words are nouns. 



Identify noun forms — singular and plural. 
in English , 1969, p. 26, 1973, p, 28-30. 



Refer to New Directions 
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*8. Make a list of nouns that form their plurals by adding es^, 

changing i to i before adding es, changing f. to v and other ways • 
Examples : 

adding s adding es change y to i f to v new form 

dog dish story calf man 

book witch baby self tooth 

girl glass party knife child 

cake box city leaf ox 

9. Use the filmstrip, ''The Singular and the PluraT* #2710, as a 
review and extension of noun forms. 

10. Make word cards with common verbs. A student draws a card and 
pantomimes the word. The class guesses his word. 

11. Find common verbs such as wa Ik in the thesaurus. Pantomime or 
discuss shades of meaning for the synonyms. 

12. To examine how a change in verb tense may change the verb form, 
refer to New Directions in English , 1969, pp. 48-50; 1973, pp. 
53-58. 

13. By adding er to verbs, nouns can be formed, such as talk, talk er . 
Students can use both forms in sentences, either oral or written. 
Make a chart of words which can be changed from verb to noun by 
adding er. verb noun 

*14. Units 19, 30, 31, 22, and 23 in Basic Goals in Spelling , Level 3, 
stress the spelling of changing verb and some noun forms. 

15. Have students use nouns and verbs to make two word sentences telling 
how animals move or what they do. These two word sentences can make 
an interesting poem such as the poem "I Speak, I Say, I Talk" by 
Arnold Shapiro found in Childcraf t or the poem "Jump or Jiggle" on 
p. 162, 1973 edition of New Directions in English . 

*16. To provide practice in using nouns and verbs play this game. Divide 
the class into two groups. One group suggests nouns which are put 
on the board. The other group lists verbs in a column beside the 
nouns. The noun is paired with the verb it is next to and the stu- 
dents add a few words to make a complete sentence. Many of the 
sentences will be nonsense sentences. 

17. Use adjectives to make comparisons. Refer to New Directions in 
English , 1969, pp. 38-41; 1973, pp. 40-45. 

18. Working in pairs or small groups, have the students list as many 
describing words as they con for a given list of nouns. 
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19, 



Make a list of doscriptivt; words for communicating sensory images. 
"Building Blocks," pp. 38-42 in SUrherv Sna kes starts word charts 
for this activity. 



*20. Have students make adjective-noun pairs beginning with the same 

letter of the alphabet. Examples : enormous elephant, curious cat, 

21. Interesting activities using adjectives with a familiar story are 
in Chapter 5, pp. 15-17 of From Thoughts to Words . 

22. Use In Other Words I to look up overworked words. Use new-found 
words in oral and written sentences. 

23. Make charts of adjectives for a theme. Example: 



witch 


cat 


ghost 


hat 


pumpkin 













24. Adverbs are introduced in New Directions in English , 1969, pp. 65- 
69; 1973, pp. 70-76. 

25. For sentence variety make sentences starting with adverb phrases. 

*26. Refer to Chapt. U of New Directions in English to review parts of 
speech . 

27. Be on the alert for usage errors (Refer to Appendix A). Some 

common errors the whole jlsss can agree to try to eliminate. Some 
students may need individual help. A way to do this is; 

LANGUAGE ARTS TRIAD 

Have three different language arts experiences going at one tine, 
and, after three class periods, a new triad is formed. The three 
experiences might be: 

a. Go to writing center and writt= on one of the suggested ideas. 

b. Prepare a talk or a speech on some idea. 

c. Do some written work on an ar^-a in cjpitalizat ion, punctua- 
tion or word usage. 

For example, divide the class into throe groups. One G^o^P does 
experience "a" on Monday, experience "b" on Wednesday, and experi- 
ence "c" on Friday. Than all new ideas can be selected. Share 



creative writing and speeches. The teacher meets privately with 
the group doing skill work to evaluate -.,u sometimes help them 
correct their work. 
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LITERATURE 

Language has a variety of structures. 



SKILLS: 1. Differentiate between fiction and non-fiction. 

2. Locate books in the library using alphabetical order and the Dewey 
Decimal System. 

3. Use parts of a book and different types of books to find answers 
to questions. 

4. Differentiate between biography and other forms of literature. 
5« Recopn^T** by form, poetry, plays, and prose. 

6,, Identify some -jf the characteristics of fables, fairy tales, folk 
tales, legends, and myths. 

?• Develjp personal .-riteria for selection of liter^-^ture and media. 



AVAILABLE 

RESOURCES: 1. Story Carnival 

2. Treat Shop 

3. Better than Gold 

4. More than Words 

5. The Arbuthnot Anthology of Children's Literature 

6. Exploring Music 3 and record 

7. Library Books 

8. Films: 4-475 "Story of a Book" (11 min.) 

4-158 "Story of King Midas" (11 min.) 

9. Records and filmstrips 

"Famous Children's Stories" includes 
Aladdin's Lamp 
Tom Thumb 
Cinderella 
Robin Hood 

Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves 
The Three Wishes 
"Children's Folk Tales" Series 2 
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10. Cassettes and filniscrips 

1806 "So^^son's and Festivals" 
1821 "Beauty and the Beast" 
1833 "Meeting of the Mice" 

11. Films trips: 

1423 "Johnny Appleseed" 

1582 "Stone Soup" 

3012 "Cloud's Children" 

3021 "Traveling Musicians" 

2887 "The Animal Musicians" 

1590 "The Camel Wlio Took A Walk" 

314 "Th mbelina" 

3014 "Aladdin" 

1386 "Aladdin" 

3016 "The Night inga\-" 

3018 "Alice Goes Co a Tea Party in Wonderland" 

1387 "Alice in Wonderland" 

321 "Br'er Rabbit and the Tar Baby" 

1583 "Red Carpet" 

1588 "Andy and the Lion" 

12. Cassette Tapes - Spoken Arts Library for Young Listeners 

74? "Rumplestiltskin" and "The Goose Girl" 

738 "Puss in Boots" and "Little Red Riding Hood" 

764 "Tom Thumb," "Golden Goose," and "The Three Sluggards** 

749 "Hansel anc Gretel," and "The Fox and the Horse" 

756 "The Happy Prince" 

741 "The Three Li^tle Pigs," **Mr. Vinegar," "The History of 
Tom Thumb," and "The King of Cats'* 

13. Study Prints 

"A Child's World of Poetry" #11 
*'A Child^s World of Poetry" #12 



^HELPFUL 

ACTIVITIES: *1. The Macmillan reading books help in distinguishing fiction from 
non-fiction. Better than Gold has three articles v^^Ich follow 
stories about the same subject. The articles are *'Spiders," 
"Our Fishy Future," and "The Land of the Friendly Penguins." 
Compare these articles with the stories they follow. More than 
Words develops finer User imi nation by having fact and fiction 
combined. Examples are "Meet Minny," "Dennis Telephones a Star,** 
"Silverspot the Story of a Crow/' "Tom and the Pirates," "William 
Tell," "Miss Liberty," and "An Army in Pigtails." 
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The itnporranc^L :>f reading to children cannot be overemphasized. 
Story telling is an ancient art that should be revived. For more 
information on reading aioud and story telling, refer to The 
Arbuthnot A ntholo>>y, "Book 2, Time for Fairy Tales," pp. II-VIII. 
Be sure to use a variety of literature. Please add favorites of 
your students to these suggestions. 

a. Biographies --Read a biography of tht- person for whom your 
school is named. Read The Brothers Mayo from the library. 
Read The Wright Brothers , p. 396, in Arbuthnot after having it 
in Better than Gold . After reading "Louis Braille" in More 
than Words , students like to speculate on how they could 
communicate with some.one who is both blind and deaf. Then 
they are eager to read Helen Keller and Child of the Silent 
Night about Laura Bridgeman. Other biographies are "Stevie*s 
Flute" in Story Carnival and "Come Along Daniel" and "Tools 
for Swimming" in Treat Sho p. 



An excellent way to learn the problems that are faced by 
certain groups in oar culture is to read Diographies. The 
Crovell series includes: 

Jane Addams Gordon Parks 

Leonard Bernstein The Ringling Brothers 

Martha Berry Jackie Robinson 

Wilt Chamberlain Eleanor Roosevelt 

Cesar Chavez Maria Tallchief 

Samuel Clemens Jim Thorpe 

Charles Drew Malcolm X 

The Mayo Brothers 
The Childhood of Famous Ameri^cans series can be read by capable 
third graders. Also» She Wanted to Read , Mary MacLeod Bethune 
by Carruth, Hans Christian Anderson by Garst, Tad Lincoln by 
Anderson. LaVere, Balboa. Finder of the Pacific b y Syme, 
Harriet Tubman and others from Garrad Publishing Co., Annie 
Sullivan ^ He len Keller's Teacher . Refer to social studies too. 

b. Fiction based on facts — Discuss the facts on v?hich stories are 
based. Ex«imples are Laura Ingalls Wilder books, Marguerite 
Henry books, or The Blind Co lt by Glen Rounds. 

c. FabUs-'-from Treat Shop "City Mouse and Country Mouse" 

"Hare and the Tortoise" 
— from Scory Ca r nival "The Dog in the Manger" 

"The Fox and the Crow" 

d. Myths- -"King Midas in More than Word s and also the film "King 
Midas," For more background on the story see Arbuthnot , p. 250. 
"Icarus and Daedalus" in Arbuthnot , p. 242 would be an interest- 
ing story to use when studying the Wright Brothers. If you can 
find a library book of "Indian Wliy Stories," you can discuss 
another kind of myth. 

Trolls bv Auliare, Ingri 

Thor aiid the Giants by Feagies 
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t^. Legt^ncis — Pecos Hi 11 Iron; cho iibrs.^r^ 

''Willmni Teil" and "The Legend ol" Bluebonnet" from 
Moro than Words 
f» Fairy or fcik ta ies--t*ro'n Treat Sh.^ p: 
"Bremen lowTi Musicians" 
"The FisUorman and His Wife" 
"Sieoping Beaucy" 
"Seven at One Blow" 
"Silly Jack" 

"The Old Man and the Monkeys" 
"How Many Donkeys?" 
"The ElV'is and the Shoe-nakor" 
from Scory Carnival : 
"Little Half Chick" 
"Boocs and His Brothers" 

"Johnny Chuck Finds the Best Thing in the World" 
from Arbuthnot : 

"Mr. Vinegar" p. 14 

"li^y the Bear Is Stumpy Tailed" p. 75 
"BuduLinek" p. 143 
"Uncle Remus" p, 21A 
Hecord and music book, Exploring Miisic 3 has the operetta 

"Hansel and Gret-. i." 
Check your library tor collections of tales from different 
^ countries and cultures* The Haviland and Dolch series are 
V excellent. 

g. In the areas of fantas\ and realistic fiction, reading a book 
by an author who has written several books for children may 
encourage reading of more books. 
Examples:. Beveriv Cieary - (Huggins and others) 
Astrid Lindgren - fPippi Longs Cocking) 
^'^'g.^y Parish - (Amel ia Bede lia ) 
Gertr'jde Warner - (Boxcar children and mystery) 
Laura Ingalls Wilder - (historical) 
Carolyn Haywood - (about chi Idren) 
Alf Frovsen - (Mrs. Pepperpot) 
Bettv McDonald - (Mrs. Piggle Wiggle) 
luv^a Brock - (animal ^stories) 

Clvde Bulla - tv/estcrn, pioneer, vide variety) 
Scott Cerbott - (rnck books) 
Helen Orton - (mystery 

Miriam E. Mason - ^ animals and children) 
Sid Fleishman - (McBoom series) 
Marion and James Renick - (Sports) 
Matt Christoptier - (Sports) 
Patricia Coombs (Derrit! bjoks) 
C. W. Anderson (animal stories) 
Alice Goudev (animal scori^-s) 
H.>hert McCl-m^ (anamai stories) 
Irrncn^ardt Ehx^r lo anima 1 stories) 
Gt-org<' Mason (animal stories) 
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Poetry - R^tad frequent Iv throughout the year about changing 

weather and seasons, about holidays and famous men, to relate 

to any and all areas of the curriculum, and just for fun. The 

poems in the anthologies are nuscly traditional. A personal 

file of newer poems is useful. A new book of poems is In One 

Door and Out the Other by Aiieen Fisher. 

Plays - Giants and Other Plays f or Kids , Syd Hoff 

Things to make - The Art of Chinese Paper Folding , Mei-Ysing 

Sung; Fun Time Paper Folding , Elinor Massoglia; Arigami in 

the Classroom, Chiyo Araki 



To promote recreational reading, prov^ide time for it. A good 
time for everyone to read silently is right after you return to 
the classroom from the library. Children and teacher should read 
silently. Start with short periods. Some may want to share what 
they have read after the reading period, but don't require it. 

After the students are familiar with a variety of fables, fairy 
tales, folk tales, legends, and myths* have an open-ended discus- 
sion on characteristics of each. 

Students can encourage each other's reading by recommending books. 
Put the recommendations on a chart you can take along to the 
library to help find the books. Example: 



Author's last name 
or call number 


Title 


Recommended by 









6. Make a list of the variety of ways literature may be expressed: 
radio, TV, films, filmstrips, taptjs, newspapers, magazines, books, 
puppet shows, drama, music, and dance. 

7. Students should be provided with many opportunities in school and 
out to see drama, films, and puppetry created especially for them. 
Each Monday thf teacher should recommend television programs 
appropriate for viewing and have tlie children discuss the program 
on the day following the prest,ntat ion . 

8. The librarian is responsible for shoving rhe students the arrange- 
ment of books in the library. It is helpful to review by asking 
where the books you are using in tlie room would be located in the 
library. 

9. Wl\en nsing a ttxtbock for the first: tint^. explore the- parts of the 
book — cover, titK page, table of contents, glossary, and index. 
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-10 Pass out a variety of books vith information on a broad topic. 
Have everyone look in their resource for specific information. 
Notice if they use index and/or table of contents* to find infor- 
ma t ion. 

-11. Have students identify the folloxnng forms as poetry (traditional) 
(b) and free verse (d) , play, or paragraph. 

a c, ; 

IZZZZ" • _I ( 

• . ) 

b. : 



d. 



12. Compare the printed version of a story with filmstrips, tapes, or 

records of it.: What are advantages and limitations of various kinds 




of media? What are your personal preferences? 

-13. Take a personal interest in each student's reading Look at books 
he selects- Individually and informally ask about the kinds of 
reading he enjoys.. Encourage him to RESPOND to what he reads* An 
informal oral conference gives the child an opportunity to discuss 
(1) why he liked or disliked a book, (2) a favorite character, (3) 
the most exciting part, and (A) whether he would like to share the 
book with the class and recommend it 
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Poetry - Ruad frequently throughout the year about changing 

weather and seasons, about holidays and famous men, to relate 

to any and all areas of the curriculum, and just for fun. The 

poems in the anthologies are mostly traditional. A personal 

file of newer poems is useful. A new book of poems is In One 

Door and Out the Other by Aileen Fisher. 

Plays - Giants and Other Plays for Kids , Syd Hoff 

Things to make - The Art of Chinese Paper Folding , Mei-Ysing 

Sung; Fun Time Paper Foldinj^ , Elinor MassogliaJ Arigami in 

the Classroom, Chiyo Araki 



3. To promote recreational reading, provide time for it. A good 
time for everyone to read silently is right after you return to 
the classroom from the library. Children and teacher should read 
silently. Start with short periods. Some may want to share what 
they have read after the reading periods but don't require it. 

*4. After the students are familiar with a variety of fables, fairy 

tales, folk tales, legends, and myths, have an open-ended discus- 
sion on characteristics of each. 

5. Students can encourage each other*s reading by recommending books. 
Put the recommendations on a chart you can take along to the 
library to help find the books. Example:' 



Author's last name 






or call number 


Title 


Recommended by 









6. Make a list of the variety of ways literature may be expressed: 
radio, TV, films, filmstrips, tapes, newspapers, magazines, books, 
puppet shows, drama, music, and danct-. 

7. Students should be provided with many opportunities in school and 
out to see drama, films, and puppetry created especially for them. 
Each Monday the teacher should recommend television programs 
appropriate for viewing and have the children discuss the program 
on the day following the presentation. 

8. The librarian is responsible for shewing the students the arrange- 
ment of books in the library. It is helpful to review by asking 
where the books you are using in the room would be located in the 
library. 

9. When using a textbook for th-^ first Lirtu . explore the parts of the 
book--cover, titltj page, table of contents, glossary, and index. 
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-10 Pass out a variety of books with information on a broad topic. 
Have everyone look in their resource for specific information. 
Notice if they use index and/or table of contents to find infor- 
mation . 

*11 Have students identify the following forms as poetry (traditional) 
(b) and free verse (d) , play, or paragraph- 



. ( 
) 



12. Compare the printed version of a story with filmstrips, tapes, or 

records of it. What are advantages and limitations of various kinds( 
of media? What are your personal preferences? 

*13. Take a personal interest in each student's reading Look at books 
he selects* Individually and informally ask about the kinds of 
reading he enjoys. Encourage him to RESPOND to what he reads. An 
informal oral conference gives the child an opportunity to discuss 
(1) why he liked or disliked a book, (2) a favorite character, (3) 
the most exciting part, and (4) whether he would like to share the 
book with the class and recommend it 
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CONCliPT; Language has a variety of structures. 

SKILLS: 1. Use precise nouns, vivid verbs, and descriptive adjectives and 

adverbs . 

2. Build spelling vocabulary by learning word structure and form 
changes . 

3. Identify the subject and predicate of a sentence* 

4. Construct complete sentences. 

5. Avoid run-together sentences by placing STOP signs (.) between 
them. 

6. Develop an awareness of the relationship between word order and 
meaning. (statements and questions) 

7- Develop an awareness of paragraphs. 

8. Construct letters, poems, stories, reports, and oral compositions, 



AVAILABLE 
RESOURCES; 



L 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
1. 



New Directions in English 
Basic Goals in Spelling 
WisheSj, Lies, and Dreams 
From Thoughts to Words 
Slithery Snakes 
Flair 

Filmstrips: 578 ''Sentences** 

205 ''Sentences: A Silly Day With Cecil" Troll Associates 



HELPFUL 
ACTIVITIES: 



Help develop vocabulary by understanding the difference between a 
general word and a precise word. Use precise words in phrases and 
sentences : 

Examples: dog - poodle 
hound 
collie 
A white poodle 

A white pood le won the prize. 
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Examplts: ^'oast - cottage 

shack 
cabin 
r ust_ic cabin 

^^^^ L^stj-C cab in stood bv ilu tall pine tree. 

go - zoom 

scamper 

stumble 
zoom by 

Did yoa see the Road -Runner^ zoom by? 

say - mumble 

whisper 

shriek 
mamble words 

SoT.e children mu mbl e words , 

fast - instant instancly 

rapid rapidly 

hasty hastily 
Instant answer 
He gave an i ns tant answer* 
answered i nstantly 
He answered instant ly. 

For building spelling vocabulary refer to the grammar section in 
this guide and the spelling resources listed at the beginning of 
this section. 

For studtnts with difficulty "sounding out'* words, make flash- 
cards- Vowel sounds and CVC, CV, VC, CVCe, and CVVC patterns can 
be learned at the same time. Put a black square instead of letters 
for consonants. Write the vowels in red. The student makes the 
vowel sound and names words which fit the pattern. Sample words 
can be put on the back. Start with these flashcards: 



Uau 




lea 




■ /■I 

I 

i 


■ oil 


i 




■ e 

11£ 




m'o 



a 



!a 



■ aae 



Mime 



mume 



Later d^ these: 



■ a IB 



a y 



\ e 
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CONCEPT: Language has a variety of structures. 

SKILLS: 1. Use precise nouns, vivid verbs, and descriptive adjectives and 

adverbs , 

2, Build spelling vocabulary by learning word structure and form 
changes , 

3. Identify the subject and predicate of a sentence. 
4v Construct complete sentences. 

5. Avoid run-together sentences by placing STOP signs (.) between 
them, 

6. Develop an awareness of the relationship between word order and 
meaning. (statements and questions) 

7. Develop an awareness of paragraphs . 

8. Construct letters, poems, stories, reports, and oral compositions < 



AVAILABLE 
RESOURCES: 



1,. New Directions in English 

2 . Basic Goals in Spelling 

3 . Wishes, Lies, and Dreams 

4. From Thoughts to Words 

5 . Slithery Snakes 

6. Flair 



7. Filmstrips: 578 "Sentences" 

205 "Sentences: A Silly Day With Cecil" Tmll Associates 



HELPFUL 
ACTIVITIES: 



]. Help develop vocabulary by understanding the difference between a 
general word and a precise word. Use precise words in phrases and 
s entences : 

Examples: dog - poodle 
hound 
collie 
A white poodle 

A white poodle won the pri2e- 
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ExampUs: t oast- - cottagf 

shacK 
cabin 
r us t ic ca bin 

l!istic cabin stood bv tlu- tall pine Lrte. 

go - zoom 

scamper 
stumble 

zoom by 

Did you see the Road-Runnij;^ zoom by? 

say - mumble 

whisper 

shr iek 
mumb 1 e words 

Some children mumble vords. 

fast - instant instantly 

rapid rapidly 

hasty hastil> 
instant answer 
He gave an instant answer, 
answered I nstant ly 
He answered instant l y . 

For building spelling vocabulary rtfer to the grammar section in 
this guide and the spelling resources listed at the beginning of 
this section. 

For students with difficulty "sounding out" words, make flash« 
cards. Vowel sounds and CVC, CV, VC, CVCe, and CWC patterns can 
be learned at the same time. Put a black square instead of letters 
for consonants. Write the vowels in red. The student makes the 
vowel sound and names words which fit the pattern. Sample words 
can be pur on the backo Start with these flashcards: 



mam 

- . 






\m i ■ ! 

i i 






■ uB 


J 


■ € 
BBe 




m'o 


















jo- 
\aum 




emu 








U.B 


J 






■7ie 


mome uumc 



Later do these: 



. 


■ ay 




mcem 




m I e 








■ui'a 
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Take misspelled words from the students daily work and combine them 
into a short story or sentence on a ditto or chalkboard. Have the 
students underline the misspelled words and spell them correctly. 

Spelling Games for reinforcenent . 

Motoring to Spelling Land 



Game Board 




Cecals can be used to make 
board look like a city or 
country road! 



Description: Spelling Game (Motoririg to Spelling Land) 

(1) A game board with road on it. The road is divided into 
numbered segments. Most segments are left blank. On a few 
segments write penalties or rewards: eg. (Out of Gas! Move 
back 2 spaces; Good weather! Move ahead 3 spaces; Red light! 
Move back 5 spaces) Fill in about 5 on a 30 segment board. 

(2) Playing cards - Enough for spelling words in unit of study. 
On one side write Fuel card and number of unit. On other 
side of card write spelling word and speed limit. Put speed 
limits of 2, 3, 4, 5 on cards. 

(3) ?lay of game - Person to left picks up a fuel card and asks 
the person on his right to spell the word. If he spells it 
correctly he may move his marker the number of speed limit. 
First one to reach Spelling Land wins! 

Dolchwords - Demons also can be used in cards. 
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SFULLING KICKOFF 




10 



20 



30 



30 



40 



30 



20 



10 



Teams divide the cards. A coin is tossed to decide who receives. 
Receiving team starts on its own 20 vard line. The other team 
kicks off by drawing the top card and pronouncing the word on it. 
The receiving team must write the word correctly. (Players take 
turns writing uords.) If tiie word is written correctly, the 
marker advances the listed number of yards. If the word is mis- 
spelled, the ream loses that much yardage. A team has four 
chances to make a first down, li it fails, the other team takes 
over. Crossing the goal line gives the team that scores six 
points. T'^e "par" words are used af r^-r a touchdown to earn an 
extra point. 

Words can be color coded to use with different spelling levels. 

On the chalkboard, transparency, or ditto give children a list 
of phrases and sentences. First, have the children pick out 
complete sentences, then draw slanted lines between the subject 
and predicate. Another activity w.th the same list could be to 
make complerr. sentences bv adding words to phrase<;. 

Use filmstnps. '^Sentences" ^578 and "Sc^ntences: A Silly Day 
With Cecil" Troll Associates, for mcrt- work with subject, 
predicate and omplete sentences. 

The tape recorder can be ased effectively to make students aware 
of overusing and m oral composition. 

Proofread t^ieir own or someone else's creative writing and check 
for incomplett- or run-on sent^ences. 

Give each child a strip of paper on uhich he writes a complete 
sentence. He decides where to divide the sentence between the 
subject and predicate, and cuts his strip. Have them exchange 
predicates, and read their nt-w sentences to the group. The new 
sentences mav result ii nonsense sentences. 

Make statements into questiorsand qjcstions into statements. Put 
the words of a sentence on tagboard cards fastened together with 
brass fasteners. After the student reads the sentence with the 
correct voicr inflection and tells what signal goes at the end, 
he changes it. 

Examples: It is fun to collect se-eds. 
Can you run fast? 
Did you see the cones fa IP 
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John is going to a horse race. 
Will ho got. a new colt? 
She won't read the book. 
School will, start soon* 



Through their reading experiences, help children become aware of 
paragraphs. Practice counting the number of paragraphs on a page 
by counting Che number of indented lines. Help them visualizG the 
form of a paragraph by drawing its form several times. 



13. Write an explanatory paragraph. Refer to New Directions in English ^ 
1969, pp. 196 and 197; 1973, pp, 202 and 203, 

^4. Write a sample thank-you letter on the chalkboard, or transparency. 
Label the five parts. Notice the body is in paragraph form. 

*15, Select some paragraphs. Write each sentence of the paragraph on 
a separate strip of paper. Place each paragraph in an envelope. 
Students pick an envelope and try to put their paragraph in order. 

16. Students become aware of the many forms poetry can have through 
using different forms when writing. Refer to Flair , Section IV. 

17. Cinquains can be the written messagv^ for Mother's Day cards. 

Mother Mother 

Beautiful , happy 

Sews, cooks, laughs 

Loves me 

Mary Mary 

18. Activities with other forms of literature are in Section V and 
VI of Flair. 
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Tt-achc^rs sluvild i>c KcL or develop activities 
and natoriais which m^^ct tlu iit^^^ds and i it crests 
of chi'drm onJ slwild n >t au, -ii.pt "to cover 
everything'* vith in tach concept, 



CAPITALIZATION 



CONCKPT: 



^angujge has certain «»t-chanic:al conventions. 



SKILLS : Capita \izo • 

U the word, I (M) 

2. first word in a sentence (M) 

3. one and two word story titles (M) 

4. storv tit Us of more than two words (I) 

5. names of people and pets (M) 

6. days of the week, months, and holidays (I) 

7. names ol schools, streets, cities and states (F) 

8. names of buildings, parks, and companies (i) 

9. names of racts of pc-ople, .»a l iona ii t ies , and languages (I) 

10. name titles and initials (I) 

11. first word in tht greeting and closing of a letter (F) 

12. first word oi a direct quotation (1) 



AVAILABLE 
RESOURCES: 



1, 
2. 
J* 
4. 



New Direct jjns in En^^lish , 1969 or 197 3 
Language Pusli l^ps 

Basic Coals in Spelling . Levels 2. 3 and 4 

Filmstrip "Capitalization: Don^t. Hide m the Trees, Please!" #195 
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CAPITALIZATION 



HELPFUL 

ACTIVITIES: I. Use a dingn^sMc tvst on cap i ^ j 1 i^oC i mi :>kills. Keep a chart for 
each cm.d and ch^ck r lod i . ; v ' i:> i- r^^rcss in skills. Pro- 
vided aiv a cart samp u and cv sainp:^ ^^sts: one for rhe be- 
ginning oi th'. vcar and :nf mcljdtng pv.nct-iac >n , which niav be 
used about: nud->-c.ar afit^r Ic^ur vrirmg has t>vvn focusL-d on. 
(Note: Diagnostic rests arv m App^i-dix [.) 

2. If practice m capitalizing I is n_-.d,:d. Ua\^ the student think 
of souieth.in^ and a friend did alone and i,)gtthcr. These words 
may help hxm write sentences. 

a» skated c. palnrcd laughed 

b. camped d. bui It f . ran 

Example: Bill skatod last nigtit. 

1 skated last night. 

Bill and I skatt'd lasr nigl;t. 

3. Copy a paragrapti that ^^las s-:nt£nct signals. L'nderline signals 
that show whtre scntc-nccs srarr, Circlt signals that show where 
sentences &t.>p. 

^'4. Copv a paragraph that has no sentence signals. See if students 

can put in v\' missing signals. N\v Direc tions in English , 1969, 
p. 1^2; 19 '3. p. Vu. 

5. Read some shcrt stones -^r pr^-c^^s ana ^^aie students think up titles 
and shoiv capi ta i i zation . Yj-j c:)ald start with one and two-word 
titles and go Ijnger titles. 

6. As a group make up a list of inr^r-sring titles. Discuss capital- 
ization. Ch.oosf from this list f >r creat ive writing. 

7. Capitalization of holidays. Rcf>r t n;t 10, New Direct i.>ns in 
Englis h 1969 and 19^3, p. 293 

8. rnderline nam^-s of davs of thv vx.-t.k m this poem. Note they are 
cap ita liztd . 

A WEEK 

In evtjrv w\ /k art.- stitn davs 

Wl-ich v/e sp-.nd in diff-. ^^n: '^avs: 

On Mondav I can r idt m.- D'.k. ; 

On l j»-aday 1 can r akt a hiki. 

On Wednesday I draiv or r i r 

On Thursday I can ily a kite; 

On Fridav I watcl: M.^r^.. r c )k; 

On Saturday I read a b.\^k; 

On Siinday I can rtst )Y sieigh. 

Or climb a tre*.-. ot swuu >r plav. 

In irvtrv w( r-k are st-vtn dav.-j, 

I sp^nd them all m diff^rvnt ivavs ! 

-11. Or i- .in:> 

Stuaents mav urite free v^rst ttliing '^fiat tluv do different days 
of tht iveek. It should bt sfrtsstd that [)owms neL<i not rhyme. 
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CAPITALIZATION 




9* Capita i iznt ion ot i\am^ of school, month, city and state can be 
taught throvI^h itttcr vvriting. Name titles and initials may be 
included* Emphasize capitalizing tht^ first word in the greeting 
and closing of a letter. Thank you letters are fun to give and 
receive. You may write one to the class for a model. Watch for 
the many opportunities for children to write thank you letters- 
resource people, room mothers, custodians* secretaries, other 
teachers, etc., to places visited or to another class who performs 
for them. Encourage students to write to the author of a favorite 
book, thanking him for the enjoyment. Students could also write 
friendly letters to a friend who moves or to a relative. Refer to 
New Directi on s in English , 1969, pp. 198-200; 1973, pp. 204-206; 
Basic Goals in Spelling , level 3, pp. 114-115. 

10. Extra practice may be needed on headings, greetings, ant* closings. 
Samples: Write these correctly, 
r r 6 

westby .-nichigan 44556 
January 4 19 

3427 ocean drive 
bell California 92764 
may 2 19 

pine school 
manly iowa 6 3b 14 
march 12 19 

dear bob 
dear mrs boyer 
dear miss hanson 
dear dr smith 
dear uncle jim 
your friend 
your niect 
with l.>Vf 
love 

s incere ly 
yo'jrs rriily 



a. 



b. 




c. 



d. 
e. 
f. 
g- 

i . 

j- 
k. 

I., 
m. 
n. 
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11. Students will learn to capitalize the name^ of races, nationalities, 
and languages as this skill comes up incidentally. 

12. For capitalizing the first word in a quotation, refer to Basic Goals 
in Spellin>; and activity 5 in punctuation. 

''13. Sentence dictation can be used to evaluate progress in capitalization 
and punctuation ( Basic Goals in Spelling ). 

14. To review capitalization skills use the filmstrip "Capitalization: 
Don't Hide m the Trees, Please!" Troll associates (AV),t/195 

•^15. Do proofreading; ex'^rcises in Basic Goals in Spelling . 
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PUNCTUATION 



CONCEIT' : 



SKILLS 



Puactuato with: 

1. period at the- ^nd of a sentence (F). 

2. pv.-riod with abbrvviacion and Lnitial (I). 

3. quesCL.-)!! irark at the end :>f cho sentence (F). 

4. exclamatun nark (F). 

5. use of cofnma, ending mark and quotation marks in direct quotation 

(I). 

6. couJTia when separating ittrms in a scries (I). 

7. comnia in a friendly letter (F). 

8. comna to set off introductory vord (I). 

9. apostr:)phtr In contractions (I). 

10. apostrophe.- m p.^ssrssives (I). 

11. hyphen in co.rjpojnd wards and dividing words at end of line (!)• 

12. dash between inclusive nu^ibers (I). 



AVAILABLE 
RESOURCES: 



N\-Vv- Direct L v^ns i n En;;lLsh , 1959 or 19/3 

Langvia ^v P^sh ip 

Basic Goals in Spt/llinfi 

F lair 

More than W>>rds 

Filmstrip "PiiiicLaat ion I't'er*. s A Dragon in My Back Yard" #174 



HELPFUL 
ACTIVITIES 



i, Tsv a diagnostic test on punctuation skills. Keep a chart for each 
child and cinck periodical iv his pr.^greso in skills. Provided are 
a chart Sci.ii it. jiui tw * sa-nj i'. lr.:>tzy me for the beginning of the 
vH-ar and on* including capit a I i?,at i^'n which may be used about mid 
>t.ar aftvf lettt^-r writing has b- < n 1 reused on. 
N01E: r)iagnr)st :c tc-sts arc in Apptiulix I . 
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VI 



PUNCrUATION 



2. Lst. activiti in ?i^±i_i>L£^LiLl!li .Lil^lI-ldlLi^l- i9b9, pp., 171-173; 
19^3, pp. i''3-ir\ to locus on siott-nct -.tiding signals. 

3* Give ont-hall ot lIk group strips of papt-r, on which they are to 
write a sentence leaving .out the end pjnctuatLon. Give the other 
half sir.ail pi c^.s ^n which th^v ivrite a period, question mark, or 
exclamation pjint. Someone 1 rom the iirst group staitds up with 
their strip and reads the sent-.nc. Those who think they have the 
correct end signal sho'ild hold up tlu ir card. 

4. Students will learn obout abbr-.viat ions incidentally by using 
their initials on arc work, abbrtviatmg the month on their papers, 
abbreviating W3rds in an address, and asmg Mr. and Njts. in spelling. 

5. See Flair p. 45, Cable Conversation 

pp. 45-:+8, Dialogue BubbKs 
pp. 48-49, Dialogue Gancs 
Use these ro teach use o£ punctuation with quotation marks. 

Basic Goals in Spelling; , Level 3, has ^ units on story writing, 
using quotation marks. Lev^. 1 4 also has units which emphasize 
aspects of p jnct uac ion , 

7. I'se of coT.ma in a series: New Dlf ectlons m En^^lisiu 1969, pp. 
175-176; lv"3 p. 180 and 182 in the handbv^ok. 

8. Ise of comma to set off an inrroductcr w\>rd is introduced in 
Basic Goals m SpellLn <^ . Lev el 3 , Un i l 31. 

9. See activity v9 under capitalization on letter writing. 

10. Contraction activities: Xe^ Direct ions in English, 1969, pp. 177- 
178; 19^3, pp. 181 and 18^; Basi c Goals In Spelling, Level 3, Unit 
26. 

11. For using apr.srrophe in pos^* ss i \ s , reftr to: More Than Words , 
Macmiliaa Guide, pp. 3^'*-3-*5, 

12. Hyphens could Dt. used ^h^n dividin^; ^rds into syllables. Creative 
writing vould l^nd ic^^^lf r.^ ising ^^/jih-ns m dividing \xords at the 
v?nd of a 1 i n- . 

13. Dasli btLivt'-.n mcLisiVt numbers mI: b-. used in direct i.)ns for 
ass ignnic-ncs . 

-14. A short conversational .-jet oi j>-- nt iic*. ^ uitho.it any punctuation is 
placed on tlu- chalkboard. Children make up tivo competing teams 
and a p.^inn i^ tarn.d for » ach c^rr^ct p met nation marking added 
or changv'l wh-. n calUd .?n in t-irn i g^ tn the h.>ard, lim^ can be 
limiCt'd lo kt'» p a fas* 'm>\/ing ga.ii-. iioing. 
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PUNCTUATION 



Sentence dictation can be ust-d to evaluate progress in capitaliza- 
tion and punctuation (R asic Goals in Spelling) , 

Use of period, question mark, exclamation mark, comma, quotation 
marks and apostrophe are covered in the filmstrip "Punctuation, 
There's a Dragon in My Back Yard/* Troll Associates (AV), #174 

Select sentences containing errors from the students written 
compositions and ditto them for class activity in proofreading, 
capitalization, punctuation and spelling* 

Do proofreading exercises in Basic Goals in Spelling on a regular 
basis and reproduce students* compositions for the class to proof- 
read • 
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CONCEPT; Language hab ccitain mechanical conventions. 



DICTIONARY 



SKILLS: 1. Use a Ipliabet ica 1 order to locate information in the dictionary, 

encyclopedia, and in the library. 

2. Use guide words to find words in the dictionary. 

3. Find the correct definition among several. 

4. Use phonetic respelling and pronunciation key. 



AVAILABLE 
RESOURCES; 



1. New Directions in English , 1969 or 1973 

1. Betner Than Gold 

3 . More Than Words 

4. Basic Goals in Spelling 

5. Filmstrip: ^>3005 "Getting to Know Words'* 

6. Filmstrip: "^746 "First You Find It: Then Define It" 

7. Beginning Dictionary, Thorndike - Barnhart 

8. In Other Words I 



HELPFUL 

ACTIVITIES; -1. A Strip of Alphabet Materials: 



ERJC 



6 X 12 inch strips of card- 
board. 1x3 inch strips of 
tagboard, envelopes. 



Thesf can be used at the desk or be placed on the bulletin board. 

lalmost 



Write numbers 1 to 10 down the 12 inch side of 
a cardboard strip. 

On each strip of tagboard write a word from 
the students' reading vocabulary. Put 10 
v/ord strips in an envelope attached to the 
hack of the 12 inch cardboard strip. Make 
several such sets. 

To play the game, children arrange words 
alphabetically on numbered strip. 

Iflicn children hecomo more proficientv the 
sets of cards ma> be changt^d to give stu- 
dents practice in alphabetizing; to the 
second and third letter. 
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1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 



farm 



ha ppy 



bretty 
Iready 
Istreet 1 



the 



en 



lycli 



DICTIONARY 



2* WriCt- an n!riuv> t .-.tor,. P.jcl o>t > n.^s t^xacLK 26 \vords* Tlw 
words nu:>L start wuii rh, i,.:i,r.-, .A tlu a 1 phabc-t in order. Read 
this era/., aipt.ab^r sU)rN.* Sc. it .j-i can inak.- oiu that makes 
more sense. 
Samp it * 

Anne Bjag^^t Charlie Dust > I icphants lor Good Help In June* 
Kangar.^OD. Llamas Madt^ Ndisc. O^r Panda Quit ! Ran Straight 

T o L'nc i . ' 
Verv Weil, X-Ray Yeliou Z^Anasl 

"3. Write sentences in which tlu v.'ords arc to be rearranged in alpha- 
bet icai orocr to makv seoix.-. 
Example: candv home Ann br^.jght from 
Ann brought candv from home. 

4. Students can iiakc a class list parting names in alphabetical order. 

5. How ID ast all the book order shtrets get from Weekl> Reader, Etc. 
Cut the order shttts into squarvs ^ one for each book. Have the 
children put th,m mr.o axphabtticai :>rd-. r either by the title of 
the Dook .^r bv ajthjr. Havt an ansuvr shtet attached to the cnve- 
lop^^ so thev can chcck the work itirmsdvcs, 

6. Writ€ a secret code wturc th-. st Jdents decode bv using the letter 
that C3n-t^s b^ f ^re or aft-.r t K^ttr utictrU, More details are 
found in Becu : Jl^han_G_:J_^d [• , ^10 '^^Mi^^Hian Words, p, 76. 

"^7. Alphabetical S^qiunc- Gau-^ , Rti.r i Better Cha n Gold , p, 480. 

8. Introducing gvude words of a diciL-^narv is in M ore Than Words , 
pp. ^12 413, 41:*, 422, ^2<. 

■^'9. For fur^h. r practice Jsmg glide u >rds . students can have dictionary 
races m sna I i groups. With dictionary closed, a word is suggested 
to see who can find it first. 

10. Unit 31 in Basic Goals tn Sr'__iling Ltvri 3 provides exercises 
using ph.v-ntCic spelling a »^.,'rds, 

11. Phonetic resp.Iling and r r :*^c i i mi v is shov.n in New Directions 
in E nglish. 1969. p. 188; Iv"^ p. '^^'■*> 

12. Make a list of comm)n u.^rcls 5 ic^^. as r /i, spj i^n;^ and £ark. Have 
students find ih-.sc w^rds in 'A ^ dicM^nar., and read aloud the 
multiple meaning of tlu ^» w-rd^* 

*r3. Use fllmstrip "First Yo.. Find It Ftun D. t uu It/* ^^;74C This will 
pr.'vide 1|- with >i.!id. -^ds and niltipl* ■nwinings of v.ords. 
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DICTIONARY 



CONCEPT; 



Language has ccrLain niochanical conventions.. 



SKILLS 



3. 

4. 



Use alpliaberical order to locate information in the dictionary, 
encyclopedia, and in the library. 

Use guide words co find words in the dictionary. 

Find the correct definition among several. 

Use phonetic respelling and pronunciation key. 



AVAILABLl:: 
RESOURCES: 



1. New Directions in English , 1969 or 1973 

1. Better Than Gold 

3. More Than Words 

4 . Basic Goals in Spelling 

5. Films trip: #3005 "Getting to Know Words" 

6. Filmstrip: #746 "First You Find It: Then Define It" 

7. Beginning Dictionary, Thorndike - Barnhart 

8. In Other Words I 



HELPFUL 
ACTIVITIES; 



'1. A Strip of Alphabet 



Materials: 6 x 12 inch strips of card- 
board. 1x3 inch strips of 
togboard, envelopes . 



These can be used at the desk or be placed on the bulletin board. 



Write numbers 1 t o 10 down the 12 inch side of 
a cardboard strip. 

On each strip of tagboard write a word from 
the students' reading vocabulary. Put 10 
word strips m an envelope attached to the 
back of the 12 inch cardboard strip. Make 
several such sets. 

To play the game, children arrange words 
alphabetically on numbered strip. 

When children become more proficient, the 
sets of cards may be changtd to give stu- 
dents practice in alphabetizing to the 
second and third letter. 
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1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 



a Imost 



farm 



happy 



brettyl 
teadv 



is treet 



[the 



1 



DICTIONARY 



2. Writ, an a'ph.,t).t st.M,. i jl^^ :,cjr^ i'os v.<jcilv 26 woids. The 
words r.\isL start v ith '^>^ ..tT,r^ i liu aiph.ibt-t m ordt^r. Read 
this craz. alphabet storv. Sc-. it >! can mdkt^ one that makt\s 
mor<r senst ^ 
Samplt^ 

Anno B.^.:g^r Charlie Dusr v Ii.phants For Good Help In June. 
KangarjJ:,. Llamas Made Noisr. O^.r Panda Quit! Ran Straight 
Unci.-' 

Ver\ Weil, X-Ray Ve.low Z.-t)ras! 

-3. Write 3enc<.nces in which th.- words ar^e ij be rearranged in alpha- 
betical order to mak.- seibc. 
Example: candy homo Ann brought fron^ 
Ann brotight candv from home. 

Students can make a class lisr pjttmg names in alphabetical order. 

5. How to jse all the book ord. r s'^^t-ets ue get from Weekly Reader, Etc.: 
Cut thf order sh-e-ts inro sqnatxrs - ont tor each book. Have the 
childrea put Lh m in^3 a Iphao-. t i ca 1 )rd- r either bv the title of 

the book >r b. aatlior. Mav^ an answer sheet attached to the enve- 
lope so they can check the work t he^DS-. 1 s , 

6. Write a stcr^r cjde wb^re th^ st Jdt.nts dccod- r>v using the letter 
that coT.is b-f^re or after t^^^ hrur l^r^^ten. More details are 
found in BeiLLL_l!i^,,ktlj.4 T' - ^ '^^ ""ly^'^ ,^h^"_ Words , p. 76, 



10. 



11. 



12. 



^vi3. 



AlphabTtical Stqu^nce Can-. ReK r t3 B'^r_^er ^IhanGo Id . p. 480. 

Introducing guide Wv)rds of a dicti inarv^ is in More Th an Words . 
pp. ^12. ^22. ^-^2^. 

For further practice using guide 'A.>rcls. students can have dictionary 
race:, in small groups* With dictionary closed, a word is suggested 
to see wh:) can find it first, 

Unit 3i in Bas i c Goa Is ^ Sp^j^ Li^.^ ^^'^vti 3 provides exercises 
using phonttic r^spt-llLng s^t i-^rds. 

Phonetic rtsptilmg and pi on nc lat i >n kv v is shown in New Dirt ctions 
in E nglish , 19bV. p. I8b; 19*; p. l^'^ , " " 

Make a lisr of commMi w^rds such as r s^.H^ii <3nd park. Have 
students find rl-.s* W)rds m r^- Jici^nary and read aloud the 
muitipl'. meaning jf thts*. w^rds. 

Use filo^strip "First Yo . Find It I n D. fm. [t," iH^b , This will 
provide- If uuh gujd^ h ^rds and rn i ! r i p 1 . t,. minings of words. 
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DICT lONARY 



Some exercises m the front of the dictionary may be used with 
better students • 

A form in Appendix I will help students make crossword puzzles. 
The dictionary is used in making clues and checking spelling* 
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APPENDIX A 



ORAL AND WRITTEN USAGE PROBLEMS 
in the Elementary School 

The teacher should help children recognize what is appropriate usage and should 
encourage them to show correctness in their speaking and writing, although 
appropriateness may vary with different groups and situations. A positive approach 
should be used in helping students who have language usage problems; negative rein- 
forcement often inhibits children in thviir willingness to express ideas. Children 
should understand that the words or phrases below are considered unacceptable usage 



Pronouns 

1. my brother, he (double subject) 
2- her , him went 

3. us boys ran 

4. with we girls 

5 . them penci Is 

6. hisse If » theirselves 

7. yourn , hern , ourn, theirn 

8. this here , that there 

9. the boy which ran 

10, who' s for whose (or vice versa) 
your for you^re (or vice versa) 

^2. It* s for its (or vice versa) 

^3. there for their , they* re (or vice versa) 

Verbs 

1. I, he, she says (for past tense) 

2. I, he seen (for past tense) 
she Jone (for past tense) 
he begun (for past tense) 
he swum (for past tense) 

I drunk (for past tense) 
I brung (for past tense) 

3. have saw 
have went 
have ate 
was broke 
have d id 
was froze 

4. knowed, growed , th rowed 
learn me a story 

6. leave him do it 

^' ain* t for isn* t or am not 

8. lets for let* s (or vice versa) 

9e I , he gots 

10. T got for I've got or I h ve 

11. dumb 

12. didn* t , hadn't ought 
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Subject -Ver b A):^rc e'T.t.n t 

1. four bovs was 

2. h«.-,> she conu^ 

3. he, she. It don * * 

4. he t^ivc- 

5. ve , you » they waa 
b. he run 

Double Nefiat ir-3s 

^* ^^hIL have nothing; 
2 • Cc< n ^ r hard Iv 

^ 3in* t got no 
^» ^oiill ^"^^ve no 
5. d i d n * t hav^- n one 
6 . haven ' t no 



Adverbs and Adiectives 

1. He Is goodjjr. (for bc_LU^r'> 

2. Of the two, sht Ls tht. bt^5t_ (for b et t 

3. ran s low (for s I^qw W) 

4. sang fiood (for w ell ) 

Misce 1 laneous 

A apple (an) 

2. would of^ for h ave 

3. between the four b.^ys (^TOrj^t^) 
4« in for into 

5. to for top (or vict rsa) 
j^J^A"" f^J^ than (or viCt vtrsa) 
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APPENDIX B 



ERIC 



GVluE FOR THE LIBRARY PROGRAM, K-6 

The following is a guide for the library program, K-6. The promoting 
of materials is one of the major emphases of the library program. 
Lib arians need to keep this in mind. 

leaching the use of the library and its resources is more effective if 
the skills are taught at a time the student needs them. Since class- 
room methods vary, the teacher should plan with the librarian the time 
at which particular skills should and will be taught, if a student has 
not received instruction in a basic skill listed in the guide for his 
grade level, the librarian should then work with him individually or in 
a small group. 

It is also very advantageous for the librarian, teachers, and students 
if teachers inform or plan with the librarian on approaching units. 
The' librarian can give better service if this is done. 
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KINDERGARTEN 



SKILL 



CONTENT 



**Listening to and 
enjoying li terature 



Creating and sharing 
literature with 
others 



Listening 



Books in library 



Good citizenship 
Care of books 



Use of library 



Books have their 
place 



'^RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR INITIATING 



Story t ime 

Have many books available 
through library corner. 

Meet ^ith librarian as time 
pertrats. 

Have each child dictate a 
story, poem, or idea to his 
teacher who writes it for him. 

The child's "literature*' can be 
illustrated with one or more 
pictures. 

A cover can be made for this 
literature; it then becomes 
a book to be placed in the 
classroom or school library. 

Use of oral story reading, 
records, etc. to compliment 
kindergarten curriculum. 

There is checkout system in 
school and public library. 

Books are usually checked out 
to each room in kindergarten. 

Clean hands. 

Page turning (upper right hand 

corner) « 
Placement of books on shelf 

ispine showing). 

Quiet and courteous. 
Care of books. 
Good listening. 

Each book ^as proper places- 
lost if not hack in right 
p iact . 



Vnsrycxeacher with help 
Librar j an 



Teacher witL support 
librarian 



Teacher and 
librarian 



Teacher with help 
of librarian 



Teacher 



Librarian and 
teacher 



Teacher with help 
librarian 



^Responsibility is usually shaied by teacher and librarian but che person listed 
should initiate and follow thr:)ugh on assignment in order to be effective. 

**Literature refers to carefully selected and appropriate media in all subject areas. 

***Teacher refers to special teachers as well as classroom teachers. 
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GRADE 1 



SKILL 



CONTENT 



*RESPONSIBILI Y 
FOR INITIATING 



**Literature apprecia- 
tion (Major emphasis 
in program) 



Creating and sharing 
with others 



Expose students to best in 
literature for their age 
through reading, storyt'^lling, 
records, films and filmstrips, 
talks about good books, poetry, 
reading, etc. 

Provide motivating activities such 
as displays, presentations, etc. 
to stimulate and encourage read- 
ing. 

Encourage children to create 
their own "literature" (stories 
poems, wishes, etc.) and to 
illustrate it with pictures, if 
they wish. 

Covers can be designed by students 
for their literature, or the class 
can design a cover, for example, 
for their class book of wishes. 

The students are shown how a book 
is catalogued and given a check 
out card. 

These books of children's litera- 
ture can then be placed in the 
classroom or school library for 
other students to read. 



***Librarian and 
teacher. Much of 
this is in class- 
room as part of 
literature. 



Teacher 

(Librarians help 
in this process) 



Librarian 



Reading is rewarding 



Encourage independent reading 
as soon as teacher indicates. 



Librarian and 
teacher 



Illustrations 



Good citizenship 



Parts of books 



ERIC 



Make note of particularly well 
illusl:rated books. Discuss 
points of good illustrations 
in student's estimation. 

Note that pictures are really 
p.irt of sLory. 

Use books without words for story 
telling. 

Discuss library atmosphere and 

behavior expected. 
Review care of books such as 

having clean hands, holding 

book and turning pages 

correctly snd protecting 

againsf damage. 

Table of contents to find 

material 
Title page, author and 

illustrator 
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Librarian 



Librarian and 
teacher 



Teacher (when using 

text books) 
Librarian and 

teacher 



GRADE 1 
Cont'd 



SKILL 



CONTENT 



Arrangement and 
replacement of 
book on shelf 



Checkout procedure 



Room library 



Rochester Public 
Library 



Teach arrangement of books 
on picture book section and 
expect them to return books 
correctly. 

Explain procedure and help in 
checkout. 



^RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR INITIATING 



Librarian 



Librarian 

Teacher help needed 
when students can 
not check out cwn 
books. 

Teacher 

Librarian help for 
exchange of books 



Teacher and librarian 



Make an attractive library 
corner in room and stock 
with picture books and 
simple reading books to 
eucourage children to browse 
and read \^en other work is 
finished. 

Visit the Public Library and 
encourage children to supple- 
ment their reading with books 
from Public Library during 
the year and especially during 
summer months. 

^Responsibility i<? rsually shared by teacher and librarian but the person listed 
should initiate and follow through on assignment in order to be effective. 

**Literature refers to carefully selected and appropriate media in all subject areas. 

***Teacher refers to special teachers as well as classroom teachers. 
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GRADE 2 



SKILL 



CONTENT 



^RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR INITIATING 



**Listeniag to and 
enjoyment of 
literature 



Creating and sharing 
literature with 
others 



Read variety of books and books 

by same author to children. 
Continue appreciation begun in 

Grade I. 

Promote habit of going to library 
to satisfy individual or class 
interests. 

Help children select books at their 
own reading levels. 

Provide sympathetic guidance and 

attention to child's book selections. 

Encourage balanced reading. 

Provide browsing time for selection 
of recreational reading material. 

Provide motivating activities such 
as displays, exhibits, bulletin 
boards, book and author presenta** 
tions, special contest, etc. to 
stimulate and encourage reading. 

Continue practice begun in Grades 
K and 1 in which students create 
their own "literature/* publish 
it in their designed covers, and 
place it in the classroom or 
school library for other students 
to read. 



***Librarian and 
teacher 



Librarian and 
teacher 



Teacher 

(Librarians help 
when needed) 



Illustrations 



Continue with work begun in Grade 1 
Go into more detail with Caldecott 
Award books by showing and read- 
ing books, filmstrips, charts, 
etc. 



Librarian 



Parts of book 



Continue with title page as to 
title, author, illustrator. 

Review table of contents. 

Look lor parts in their own 
selections 



Librarian 

Teacher w/ textbooks 
librarian 



Use of library 



Arrangement and re- 
ment of books to 
shelves 



ERLC 



Explain and discuss different 
areas of library, their impor- 
tance and use. 

Explain arrangement of books on 
shelf as needed b^' group. 

Review placement of books to 

easy section. 
Teach alphabetical shelf 

arrangement. 
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Librarian 



Librarian 

(Teacher when help 
is needed while 
learning. ) 



GRADE 2 
Cont ' d 



SKILL 



Good citizenship 



Checkout procedure 

Rochester Public 
Library 



CONTENT 



Build habits conducive to accept- 
able library climate. 

Review proper care of books as 
needed. 

Learn proper way to open new book. 
Review 

Schedule visit to public library 
and encourage use of Public 
Library and Bookmobile. 



^RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR INITIATING 



Librarian and 
teacher 



Librarian 

Teacher and/or 
librarian 



^Responsibility is usually shared by teacher and librarian but the person listed 
should initiate and follow through on assignment in order to be effective. 

**Literature refers to carefully selected and appropriate media in all subject areas. 

***Te^cher refers to special teachers as well as classroom teachers. 
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C'lADE 3 



SKILL 



CONTENT 



'^RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR INITIATING 



**Literature apprecia- 
tion 

Types of 
literature 



Creating and sharing 
literature with 
ethers 



Illustrations 



Use of oral reading, story tolling, 

rt-cords , £i Lms trips , flannel 

board scories* 
Encourage balanced reading habits. 
Provide brov^^sing time for selection 

of r tc r es tionai reading material. 
Help children select books at their 

reading level. 
Promote habit of going to library 

to satisfy individual or class 

interests . 
Continue motivating activities 

to encourage reading. 

As an important part of their 
literature program, students 
should continue the practice begun 
earlier of writing, illustrating, 
publishing within a cover, and 
shelving in the classroom or school 
library nheir own "literature." 
The literature book can be one 
student's work or a collection of 
one set of stories from the cla?s. 

Continue work on Caldecott Award 
books and other well-iiiustrated 
books . 



*'^*Librarian 
and teacher 



Librarian and 
teacher 

Teacher 

(Librarian 
when help 
is needed) 



Libra'«-ian 



Use of books 
Care of books 



Review as needed. 



Teacher and 
librarian 



Parts of books 



Type o^ jooks 



Use of library 
Good library 
citizenship 



Review cover, title page, title 

table of contents. 
Introduce index and glossary. 

Define fiction an*^ non-fiction. 
Find an easy boQ< of fiction and 

non-f ict ion. 
Encyclopedia pres-atation, as 

needed with matULe students 

(opt iona I) . 



Re\/lew good 
needed* 



library manners as 



Teacher 



Librarian 



Librarian 

reinforced by 
teacher 



Procedure for check- 
out 



Give additional instruct ion as 
needed . 



Librarian 
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GRADE 3 
Cont'd 



SKILL 



CONTENT 



Card catalog 
(Optional) 



Sections of the 
library 



Rochester Public 
Library 



^RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR INITIATING 



Librarian and/or 
teacher 



Librarian 



Introduce the use of the card 
in locating a fiction, non- 
fiction and easy book to those 
mature students that are ready. 

Introduce the arrangement of the 

fiction section by author. 
Introduce the arrangement of the 
non-fiction section such as, 
Fairy tale section 
Biography section 
Science section 
Recreation section 
History section 
Magazine section 

Introduce the magazines 
pertinent to group. 

Schedule visit and encourage 
use of Public Library 
and Bookmobile. 
Remind children of special 
activities at Public Library. 

*Responsibility is usually shared by teacher and library but the person listed 
should initiate and follow through on assignment in order to be effective. 

^*Literature refers to carefully selected and aporopriate media in all subject areas. 

***Teacher refers to special teachers as well as classroom teachers. 



Teacher and/or 
librarian 
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GEIADE 4 



SKILL 



CONTENT 



**Listening to and 
enjoying literature 



Creating and sharing 
literature with 
others 



Encyclopedias 



Periodicals 



Card catalog skills 



Parts of books 



Library citizenship 



Rochester Public 
Library 



Continue reading motivation in 
line vith 4th grade interests 
and abilities. 

Provide activities to stimulate 
reading • 

Maintain the practice of writing, 
illustrating, publishing, and 
cataloging in the classroom or 
school library students' own 
'•literature/* 

Emphasize use of encyclopedia. 

Guide words 

Arrangement of topics 
Introduce 

Index 

Cross references 

Emphasize the magazine section 
of the library. 

Have children notice different 
kinds of reading material 
contained in magazines. 

Subject index where needed. 

Card catalog (Major enphasis) 
Author 
Title 
Subject 

Others as needed 
Review 

Title pages, table of contents 
index , glossary. 
Introduce publisher, place 
copyright date. 

Continue encouraging proper 
library attitudes. 

Visit library and encourage 
its use. 



^'^RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR INITIATING 



**^Librarian and 
teacher 

Librarian and 
teacher 

Teacher 

(Librarian 
when help is 
needed . ) 



Librarian and 
teacher 



Librarian and 
teacher 



Librarian 



Teacher 
librarian 



Teacher and 
librarian 

Teacher and/or 
librarian 



^Responsibility is usually shared by teacher and librarian but the person listed 
should initiate and follow through on assignment in order to be effective. 

**Literature refers to carefully selected and appropriate media in all subject areas< 

***Teacher refers to special teachers as well as classroom teachers. 
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GRADE 5 



SKILL 



Enrichment 



Creating and sharing 



CONTEm 



Introduce new books and other 

media (not limited to fiction). 
Newberry books 
Author books 

Supplementary books or mr^terials 
to correlate with the reading 
program (varies within buildings). 

Continue providing motiv'ating 
activities to stimulate reading* 

Maintain che practice of having 
students write, design, illus- 
trate, publish, and catalog the 
"literature" they produce through- 
out the year. Their literature 
can then be shelved in the class- 
room or school library for other 
students to read. 



^RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR INITIATING 



^'f^^Librarian 



(Classroom teacher 
(Reading teacher 
(Librarian 
Librarian and 
teacher 

Teacher 

(Librarian 
when is 
needed) 



Library citizenship 



Arrangement of 

library materials 



Parts of book 



Continue encouraging proper 
library habits. 

Review easy, fiction, non-fiction 

reference, pamphlet file 
Audio-visuals where needed. 
Dewey Decimal system reinforcement. 



Review — cover, title pagei 
Stress preface, copyright date, 

index, glossary, table of 

concents . 



Librarian and 
teacher 

Librarian 



Librarian and 
teacher 

Librarian and 
teacher 



Card catalog skills 



Encyclopedias 



Types of cards (Review and stress 

where needed) 

Author 

Title 

Subject 

Pamphlet file 

Cross reference 

Audio visual materials 
Annotations found on catalog cards. 

Revie^' 

Arrangement of topics 

Guide words 

Index 

Cross referc^^ces 
Compare available encyclopedias 



Librarian 



Librarian and 
teacher 
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GRADE 5 



SKILL 



Special Dictionaries 



Other reference 



Periodicals 



Rochester Public 
Library 



COi\T ENT 



Review or introduce 
Unabridged 
Abridged 
Thesaurus 
Subject 

Review or introduce 
Subject encyclopedias 
Atlases 
Year books 

Biographical dictionary 
(Others found in individual 
libraries) 

Review use of various magazines. 
Emphasize magazine section 

of library. 
Children to note types of reading 

material contained in each 

magazine. 
Use Subject Index (where needed). 

Encourage use. 

Have class visits. 



^RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR INITIATING 



Librarian and 
teacher 



Librarian 



Librarian and 
teacher 



Teacher 



*Responsibility is usually shared by teacher and librarian but the person listed 
should initiate and follow through on assignment in order to be effective. 

**Literature refers to carefully selected and appropriate media in all subject areas. 

***''fTeacher refers to special teachers as well as classroom teachers. 
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GRADE 6 



6th grade library skills are a review of 5rh grade skills with emphasis on use of 
materials by students for individual and class assignments. A special emphasis 
will be placed on reference materials* 



SKILL 



CONTENT 



**Literature Apprecia- 
tion and 
Reading Motivation 



Continue to present new and 

relevant material to 

encourage reading. 
Provide and encourage activities 

which will stimulate students 

to read. 



^RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR INITIATING 



***Librarian and 
teacher 

Librarian and 
teacher 



Creating and sharing 



Encyclopedias General 



Maintain the practice of having 
students write, design, illus- 
trate, publish, and catalog 
the " literacure*' they write. 
Help students indke books for 
their literature which are 
cataloged and shelved in the 
library. 

Review in general 
S tress 

Compari son 

Copyright date 

Index 

Cross Reference 



Teacher 

(Librarian when 
help is needed.) 



Librarian and 
teacher 



Encyclopedias Special 



Introduce or review the book. 

Tell purpose arrangement format 
of special encyclopedias avail- 
able in school libraries. 



Librarian and 
teacher 



Dictionaries 
Unabridged 
Abridged 
Specia 1 



Introduce or review the 
diet ionary-- tell purpose 
format of those available. 



Librarian and 
teacher 



Atlases 



A lmanaC£ 



Other Reference books. 
Facts, Records 
Quotations, etc. 



Introduce or review atlases 
available in library. 

Introduce or review almanacs 
available in library. 

Introduce or review those 
available in library. 



Librarian and 
teacher 

Librarian and 
tea cher 

Librarian and 
teacher 



Author books 



Introduce or review author books 
that are avilable in library^ 



Librarian and 
ceacher 



ERLC 
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GRADE 6 
Cont'd 



SKILL CONTENT >vresPONSIBILITY 
. FOR INITIATING 



Magazine indexes Use of samples of Children's Librarian and 

Subject Index to Magazines, teacher 

ChiJd. Mag. (optional) Index (Central Processing) 
Nat * 1 Geographic 

Rochester Public Encourage use. Teacher 

Library Schedule class visits* 

^Librarian should introduce these topics when teacher is giving classroom assign- 
ments in which reference use is nec-essary. 

**Literature refers to carefully selected and appropriate media in all subject areas. 

*'*'^reacher refers to special teachers as well as classroom teachers. 
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APPENDIX C 
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APPENDIX D 



STANDARD ABBREVIATIONS FOR STATES 



These are from the U. S. Government Printing Office Style Manual . The two letter 
abbreviations listed in parentheses are now authorized for use with zip codes. 



• 



Alabama 


Ala . 




Mi ssniiTi 






Alaska 




(AK) 


Montana 


Mont . 




Arizona 


Ariz • 


(AZ) 


Nebraska 


Nebr . 




Arkansas 


Ark. 


(AR) 


Nevada 


Nev. 




Ca lifornia 


Calif. 


(CA) 


New Hampshire 


N.H. 




Caual Zone 


C.Z. 


(CZ) 


New Jersey 


N.J. 




Colorado 


Colo. 


(CO) 


New Mexico 


N . Mex . 




Connecticut 


Conn • 


(CT) 


New York 


N Y 




Delaware 


Del. 


(DE) 


North Carolina 


N.C. 




District of 






No T ^h Da k o t a 


N Dak 




Co lumbia 


D.C. 


(DC) 


Ohio 






Florida 


Fla. 


(FL) 


Oklahoma 


Okla. 


(OK) 


Georgia 


Ga. 


(GA) 


Oregon 


Or eg. 


(OR) 


Guam • 




(GU) 


Pennsylvania 


Pa. 


(PA) 


Hawaii 




(HI) 


Puerto Rico 


P.R. 


(PR) 


Idaho 




(ID) 


Rhode Island 


R.I. 


(RI) 


Illinois 


111. 


(IL) 


South Carolina 


S.C. 


(SC) 


Indiana 


Ind. 


(IN) 


South Dakota 


S. Dak. 


(SD) 


Iowa 




(lA) 


Tennessee 


Tenn. 


(TN) 


Kansas 


Kans • 


(KS) 


Texas 


Tex. 


(TX) 


Kentucky 


Ky. 


(KY) 


Utah 




(UT) 


Louisiana 


La . 


(LA) 


Vermont 


Vt. 


(VT) 


Maine 




(ME) 


Virginia 


Va. 


(VT) 


Maryland 


Md. 


(MD) 


Virgin Islands 


V.I. 


(VI) 


Massachusetts 


Mass • 


(MA) 


Washington 


Wash. 


(WA) 


Michigan 


Mich. 


(MI) 


West Virginia 


W. Va. 


(WV) 


Minnesota 


Minn. 


(MN) 


Wisconsin 


Wis. 


(WI) 


Mississippi 


Miss . 


(MS) 


Wyoming 


Wyo. 


(WY) 
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ORAL AND WRiri EN REFORFS 



APPENDIX E 



The elementary staff Is conctrn<.d about ihx^ writing of r'tports and the application 
of research skills in tbc^c- rt.forts. Some- teachers are asking students to write 
rep:)rts of a length that forces them to copv raaterial trom one source (too often 
the encyclopt-dia) and to call this iheir "report." Some teachers require students 
to vi^rite lengthy papers comparable- to chosc \^ritten by high school students. If 
the writing of reports is to be beneficial to students teachers should prepare 
them for and work closciy with rhem during thv proccss of writing this report. 
Otherwise, the activity becomes "busy work." 

REPORT l^IIING 



Since the writt en-compos it ion FOCL'S in the elementary gr^ Jes is on the SINGLE 
PARAGRAPH, the greater share of the reports students write should focus on one 
well-constructed paragraph. Each teacher should make provisions to accomodate 
the range of abilities within his class. 

GRADES K -2: "Reports" are orally shared experiences with the class. 

GRADE 3: If a student prepares anv "reports" at this grade level, the reports should 
be optional, brief fno more than a paragraph), and written in the student's own 
words. Preparing and giving a brief oral report may be of more value than writing 
a report . 

GRADE ^ Students compose one-paragraph reports in their own words on specific 
topics which can be drawn from science, social studies, reading, or health. At 
this grade level, stidents learn to use tne card catalog and the encyclopedia* 
Oral reports should also be assigned: the child should be encouraged to share 
his ideas in his own words rather than to read word-for-word his report to the 
class . 



GRADE 5 ' This is the first year that teachers er. :5hasize the preparation of reports 
and use of research skills in this process. Chapter 11 in New Directions in 
Engl ish (1%9 and 1973) systematica 1 1\ takes the student through this process. 
Using note cards is unnecessary, however, since the emphasis is placed on shor t 
reports (one paragraph). The practices of taking notes in their own words and 
using several source s for th eir re port are the imperative skills in the reporting 
process . Students need guidelines for preparing a report before they begin re- 
searching information. (Refer to "A Checklist for Writing a Report" at the end 
of this appendix.) 

GRADE 6 : Further experiences in writing short reports ^ere provided at this grade 
level. Refer to "A Checklist for Oral and Written Reports." Students should 
give some reports orall> but they should be discouraged from merely reading the 
reports. Before they complete the eiem^^ntary years, most students should demon- 
strate the ability to write a well-construct ed paragraph and to compose imagina- 
tive and creative forms of writing. The junior high English experiences will be 
built upon a solid foundation in written composition. 

GRADES 7-12 : In grades; 7 and 8, students continue writing short reports, with an 
emphasis placed upon uo Lng the R eader'^ C ^Jidt and other library tools and taking 
notes in their own words* In the 9th grade the focus is on the process of re- 
search rather than the product which is a short paper of 2-3 pages (2-5 para- 
graphs) or an oral report. The option of writing longer papers is reserved for 
the more capable students. No footnoting taught in 9th grade, but a bibliog- 
O raphy is expected. The formal reference paper is not taught until grade 11. 
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ORAL AND WRiriB; COMPOSITION FOCI'S B Y G RADE LEVKL 

GRADE K: Sharing ideas 

-Through tJu- dLctat.L>n proc*.-ss , du- cl:iid sees the teacher write his story 
or poem beside ius drctwing .)r camLLng, 

GRADE I: The paragraph 

-Informal praccict^ givcs the child a sense of unit^ in theme, idea, or 
topic. 

GRADE 2: The paragraph 

-Sentences record events in sequence. 
-Children express ideas thrcugh scories and poems. 

GRADE 3: Thr- paragraph 

-Additional sentences help express a complete idea. 
-Creative stories often require several shorter paragraphs. 

GRADE 4: The paragraph 

-The paragraph is an idea unit. 

-Organize the paragraph using time order sequence. 
-Organize the paragraph using space order sequence. 
-Use relevant details in developing the paragraph. 

GRADE 5: The paragraph 

-Define the topic sentence. 
-Use details. 
-Expand the paragraph. 
-Organize the paragraph using the t^pic sentence, space order, and time order. 

GRADE 6: The paragrapti 

-Use main ideas in making topic sentences and titles. 
-Relate sentences and ideas. 
-Expand paragraph content concisely. 
-Organize the paragraph. 

GRADE 7: The paragraph and narrative composition 
-Review paragraph essentials. 
-Apply the elements of narrative composition. 



Because the process of reporting involves nearly all of the language arts, it is a 
challenge even for the mature student. The task can become one of drudgery and of 
little value if the student does not see the purpose for the report and if he does 
not have guidance throughout the reporting process. For each assignment requiring 
students to write or give reports, it is imperative that teachers do not have .he 
same expectations for all students. Although some students are ready for longer 
reports (several parag:'aphs) in the intermediate grades, the foundation for develop- 
ing written reports of O' e well-constructed paragraph is laid in the primary years 
through oral reports and occasional group reports. If one of the basic purposes 
of a REPORT is to find and share information on a SPECIFIC topic of interest, stu- 
dents should be encouraged to MAINTAIN that INTERESI by SHARING this KNOWLEDGE 
with the entire GROUP. 
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A CHECKLlSr FOR ORAL AND WRITTEN REPORTS 



1. Have I selected a s pecific topic for mv report? 

My topic is some thing — 

I am interested in and v/ould like to learn more about. 

I can find information about. 

I vould like to share with someone else. 

My topic Ls j^p^^cific enough for my report ("Dogs" would be a 
better topic than "Animals," and the "Collie" would be better 
than "Dogs." "Care of a Collie" ma> be better than just the 
"Collie." 

2. Have I asked myself three or four specific questions which I would 
answer through my report? "What do I feed my Collie? How do I 
groom my dog? etc." 

3. Have I used several sources to get Information for my report? 

What specific materials, besides a whole book on the 

subject, could I look in to find answers to my questions? 

Other sources: books, encyclopedias, filmstrips, 

interviews, information I know about already. 

4. Have I written in my own words sentences to answer my specific 
questions? 

5. Have I arranged my sentences in an order that is easy to follow? 

A rough outline may help to organize my thoughts before I begin to 
write my rough copy. 

6. Have I written my report from my notes in paragraph form? 

Do my ideas follow one another ir a clear manner? 

Have I proofread my final copy? 

Have I co.Tiblned facts and imagination to create an 

interesting report? 
Have I taken pride in my report? 



Reporting facts may have an imaginative approach: 

I Was There With Lewis and Clark> 

I am a flea. I live in Lewis' hat. It all started out in 1803 when Lewis 
stopped to pet a dog and I jumped on Lewis' leg. Before I knew it, I was 
boarding a keelboat etc. 

*from Paul S. Anderson, Language Skills 
in Elementary Education 
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APPENDIX F 

LIST OF ENGLISH/ LANGUAGE ARTS FILMS 



O O i<4 


rtj-Lv I ana ritr dsdv »-aniD 






'•Rio i-n" 










4-316 


vjvyiV4i.i 'Vvixo diiu uiiw JXiLC^ Ocifcslo 


M 




"Hill lQ»''<^n*-c an A Hsil iKiif* 


tart 


^ J u 


rid L i.:>i jncs diiu no i ldul ooncs . 


r ar t 




nart- ana inc Ijrc3is8 




4-6 J4 


"Hou Long ts A Minuro?" 




8-368 


"Jazzoo" 




8-10 


"Leaves" 




4-174 


"Little Rtd Hen" 




4-180 


"Mother Goose Stories" 




8-246 


"Mr. Moto Takes A Walk" 




8-64 


"Puss In Boots" 




4-527 


"Sheep, Sheep, Sheep" 




4-242 


"Sparky, The Colt" 




4-249 


"Storv About Ping" 




4-522 


"Wee Geese" 





Grade One 

8-64 "Big Red Barn (rtieV 

4-262 "Just One Me" 

4-133 "Little Red Riding Hojd" 

8-683 "Meny-Go-Roand Horse" 

4-590 "Naughty Owlet (The)" 

4-213 "Rumplestiltskin" 

8-583 "Sleeping Beauty (The), Brier Rose" 

4-523 "Z Is For Zoo" 



Grade Two 
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4-^bO "Communications. A First Film" 

8-75 "Dragon Stev:" 

4-237 "Elephant Eats (fhe). The Penguin Eats: Nouns" 

4-5 33 "Hr-llo Up Thete" 

4-587 "Hov The Elephant Got Hio Trunk" 

4-585 "Hx7 The Whale Got His Throat" 

8-267 "Listening" 

4-258 "Monkev See. Monkey D:> Verbs" 

4-649 "Punch and Jonathan" 

4-539 "The Puppet Show Caper" 

4-108 "Rapunzel" 

4-256 "Tale of the Groundhog's Shadow" 

4-535 "Ugly Duckling" 
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Grade Throt 

8-786 "011.% Auakens (AV 

4-i:0 "Frogs Art Funn. Frogs Are Fat: Adjective 
8-^8. "Hof ScnciV 

8-8 "Hous^ P^af Waoii't Thei^^ (The)" 

4-586 "Hov Fir:,r Lctttri Was Written" 

8-615 "Letter To Grand.T?r-,r ?A)" 

4-332 "Let's Write A Stor>" 

8-619 "Little Airplane That Grew" 

4-633 "Sign^, S>nb.:is and Signals" 

4-197 "Sq.irrt^Ls Tp . Squirrels Go Down: Adverb 

4-475 "Story :>t a B>:>k" 

4-158 "Story of King Midas (The)" 

4-582 "Where Sho.iid A Sqjirrel Live?" 

Grade Four 

4-591 "Buttercup" 

8-617 "Caterpillar" 

8-619 "Clovn" 

8-741 "Dead Bird {ThcV 

8-632 "Haunted Hojs^ (The)" 

4-8 "Horses" 

8-655 "Kevin" 

8-634 "Legend of the Magic Knivts (The)" 

4-517 "Magic of C -mtr in icat ing" 

4-2 "Making Haikj" 

4-582 "Once There KVre BKebirds" 

12-753 "Selfish Giant (The)" 

4-589 "Sno'sv" 

4-250 "Storv Acting Is F.n" 
16-523 "l^nnce Mane" 

Grade Five 

4-588 "Africa" 

4-53 "Bjilding Better Paragraphs" 

4-536 ''Casey At The Bat" 

8-633 "Follow Mr. Wiiloughbv" 

8-641 "Get The Message" 

4-592 "Good Qo^di^s'' 

8-373 "Improving V.ar Oral Reports" 

8-765 "Painting With W:)rds" 

8-628 "Storv of Zackary Zween" 

4-276 "We Discover the Dictionary" 

12-525 "Wini:er of the Witch" 

G^'ade Six 

8-779 "The Jail Do )r Went Clang" 

4-79 "Ltaf" 

8-778 "The Man l^rho Bought M:)nday Night" 

8-777 "Mean, Nasty, I'giy Cinderella" 

8-631 "The Perils of Prisciila" 

8-616 "A Ramv Dav Storv" 

8-322 "Saga jf Windwagon Smith" 

8-620 "Searching Eye" 

8-80 '"KlvV 

8-7*^6 "What's Riding Hood Without the Wolf?" 
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APPENDIX G 





fKAQlING OPTIONS 


FOR 


UiW DIRECT IONS IN ENGLISH^' 3 




CODL-S 


AND 


CUSSIKICATIONS 


Chapter<j 


PUN I 

Units (relafird by th-rmc or activity) 


1 


PerCv pLion 


2 
3 
5 


Food (theme) 
Sounds (theme) 

Plav (actLvltitrS on sounds, colors) 


b 


Words as svmbols 


1 
9 


Transportation (activity on slogan writing) 
Ho Udays (theme) 


7 
/ 


Languag^e as code 


2 


Food (activity on codes) 


8 


The written code; sounds and 
speLlin^ 


3 


Sounds (theme) 


9 


Word historv 


2 

7 


Food (activity on creating names, words) 
Games (activity on creating words) 


10 


Prefixes, suffixes » and 
compounds 


7 


Games (activity on creating words) 


2 


Classification, nouns 


1 


Transportation (activities on classification) 



3 Measurement and comparison; 
descriptive adjectives 



3 Sounds (activities on classification) 

4 Work (activities on classifying and describing) 
b Homes (ac tivitLe s^ on listing and c lass ifyin^^) 



4 Work (activities on corrparison) 

5 ^ly (activities on description) 

6 Homes (activities on description) 

8 Learning (activities on description and 
comparison) 

9 Holidays (activities on description) 



Inference, verbs 



5 Extensions, adverbs 



5 Play (activities requiring inferences) 

6 Hom e s (activities requiring inferences) 



i Transport at ion (theme) 
8 Learning (theme) 



11 Classification of w^rds in 1 
sentences; p arts o f se ntence 7 



Transportation (activity on sentence building) 
Gam es (activity on^ creating words and sentence s ) 



12 Punctuation 



13 Alphabetical and numerical 
order; tables of contents, 
indexes ; dictionaries 



14 Giving book reports, making 
hou-to (process) report's,, 
writing letters 



8 Learning (ac tivity on rules of conduct) 

2 Food (activity on recipe writing/sequential 

order) 

9 Holidays (activities on planning/ordering) 



Food (activity on recipe writing/process) 
4 Work (activities requiring observing, report- 
ing) 

7 Games (activity on writing directions) 

8 Learning (activities on writing directions, 
making f actua I reports) 

9 Holidays (activities on writing directions, 

p lanning ) 



Plan I permits study of the nat 
skills and grammar would follow 
the heart of the school year. 



ure of language early in the year. Work on cognitive 
This plan places the more difficult material in 
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Tl-AanNG OPTIONS FOR \ KW_DIR gCH 0 NS IN E NG LJgHjL-l 
CObL'S AND CUSSIFICATU)_N 
FUN ir 



chapters 



1 Percent Lon 



11 



Unit^ (relate d_by theme o r actLvity) 



2 Classification, nouns 



Measurement and comparison; 
descriptive adjecLivcfs 



Food (thciTC) 
3 Sounds (theme) 

- 3__ Play (dctivit i cs on sounds, colors) 

1 Transportation (activities on classification) 

3 Soundi (activities on classification) 

4 Work (activitit^s on classifying and describ- 
ing) 

6 Homes (activities on listing and classify- 
l"g) 



4 
5 
6 



4 Inference, verbs 



Work (activities on comparison) 
Play (activities on description) 
Homes (activities on description) 
Learning (activities on description and 
comparison) 

Holida y s (activities on description) 



5 Extensions, adverbs 



Classification of words in 
sentences; parts of the 

sentence 

Punctuation 



Play (activities requiring inferences) 
Homes (activities requiring inferences) 
Transportation (theme) 
Learnin ; ^ (theme) 



Transportation (activity on sentence building) 
Games (activity on creating Xr/ords and sentences^^ 



12 . 

13 Alphabetical and numerical 
order; tables of contents, 
indexes ; dictionaries 



Learning (activity on rules of conduct) 
Food (activity on recipe writing/sequential 
order) 

Holidays (activities on planning/ordering^) 



14 Giving book reports, making 
how-to (process) reports, 
writing letters 



2 
4 
7 
8 



— ■— - ■ * - i t —. ^ r j^ 

Food (activity on recipe writing/process) 
Work (activities requiring observing, reporting) 
Games (activity on writing directions) 
Learning (activities on writing directions, 
making factual reports) 







9 


Holidays (activities on writing directions, 
pir nnin^) 


6 
~ 


Words as symbols 


1 

9 


Transportation (activity on slogan writing) 
Holidays (theme) 




Language as code 


2 


Food (activitv on codes) 


8 


The written code; sounds 
and spelling 


3 


Sounds ( theme ) 


9 


Word History 


2 
7 


Food (activity on creating names, words) 
Games (activity on creating words) 


10 


Prefixes, suffixes, and 
compounds 


7 


Games (activity on creating words) 



Plan 11 places work on cognitive skills 
early in the school year. Work on the 
reinforcement of the material learned e 



(Chapters 2-5) and on grammar and punctuation 
uses of language would follow immediately as 
arlier. 
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TEACHING OF'IIOMS FOR m^^DnUC[j_0\3^I^^^ 

QQJM Al^l .CLASS i!ii?''iLiQ^^ 

1 LAN 1 1 1 

Chapters ^ L!lid^_ilLiiLLl2!-i^l«Li2^.L'i«2i_££iiili^ 

1 PerCt^ptLon ~ J F jod~( ilu trT ) 

3 S j.inds ( t r 

^ _5 FJ^a ct_,i V t I ^ s on sounds, col prs) 

I Classification, nouns 1 I raasp :>r t at i jn (act i v it Lt.-s on classification) 

3 So inds (dCtivities on classification) 
^ Work (activitus classifying and 
describing) 

6 Hi>jIig^_iacLLv If 1 c s ')n listi ng and classifying) 

3 Moas'ir^-mt^nt and coinparison, 4 Work (acTivjM.s :>n comparison) 
descriptive adjectives 5 Pla> (activitus on description) 

b HomtrS (activities on description) 
8 Learning (activities on description and 
compar is :>n) 

9 H2lkj^§.^s (ac t j V X t l es on descript ion) 

4 Inference, verbs 5 Pla^? vaciivuics rcqairing inference) 
b Homc-s _( ^9.1 1 LlLi1§ _ req.i iri n^ inferences ) 

5 Extension, adverbs 1 Transpor i ar i ^n'^f c hTmO 
8 Lc arn i ng i ih^ ) 

11 Classification of words in 1 Transportation (activLtv on sentence building) 
sentences; parts of the 7 Games (act ivit v ^n creating words and sentences) 

sentience 

1 2 Punctuation 8 Learrt ing _iacr j^y : t . jn r ules of cjnd-'Ct) 

6 Words as symbols i Transp )rt at u>n (activitv on slogan \vriting) 
^ 9 H.> 1 ida t h ) ^ 

7 Language as code 2 Fo,>d__ ( a c t [7 1 1 7"n_^cod t- s )_ 

8 The Written code; sounds 3 Sounds (tlumt) 
and spelling 

9 Word history 2 Food (activity >n creating names, words) 

t QglH^^^Ljgi^ Vll..^ _ori _crcat ing wo rds ) 

10 Prefixes,, suffixes, and 7 Games (activity ?n crcat ing words ) 

compou nds 

13 Alphabetical and numerical 2 Food (activity on recipe vvri t ing7sequent ia 1 
ordt-r; tables of contents, order) 

indexes ; dictionari es 9 Ho lidays (act Uiti cs on planning/ -ordering) 

14 Giving book reports, making 2 Food (activity, on recipt writing/process) 
how-to (process) repjrts, 4 W:>rk (activititb rc-qujring observing, report- 
writing letters ing) 

7 Ganics (actLvit> on writing directions) 

8 Learning (activities on writing directions, 
making faci ial reports) 

9 Holidays (activities on writing directions, 
p lanning) 

Plan III permits grammar and sentence-pattern study to i ^ 1 1 )w , immediately, the 
introduction of the four major word classes (in Chapters 2-5 on cognitive skills). 
The remaining chapters would be taught in tht ^rdt r in which they are prc-sented in 
the text. 
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APPENDIX H 



SPELLING LISTS 



Before completing the elementary years, most children should demonstrate 
a proficiency in pronouncing, spelling, and using each of the words found on 
the four lists in this appendix: "Dolch Basic Sight Vocabulary," ''100 Spelling 
Demons," "Homonyms," and the "Pollock Word List." Using the weekly lists in 
spelling books can be effective; however, within those weekly lessons, time 
should be devoted to the study and mastery of words from tht; four lists. 
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DOLCH 



a 

about 
after 
again 
all 

always 

am 

an 

and 

any 

are 

around 

as 

ask 

at 

ate 

be 

because 

been 

before 

best 

better 

big 

black 

blue 

both 

bring 

brown 

buy 

by 

call 

care 

can 

carry 

clean 

cold 

come 

could 

cut 

did 

do 

does 

done 

don't 

down 

draw 

drink 

eat 

eight 

every 

fall 
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BASIC SIGHl VOCABUURY 



far 


little 


fast 


long 


find 


look 


first 


made 


five 


make 


fly 


many 


for 


may 


found 


me 


four 


much 


from 


must 


full 


my 


funny 


myse If 


gave 


never 


get 


new 


give 


no 


go 


not 


goes 


now 


going 


of 


good 


off 


got 


old 


green 


on 


grow 


once 


had 


one 


has 


only 


have 


open 


he 


or 


help 


our 


her 


out 


him 


over 


his 


own 


hive- 


pick 


hold 


play 


hot 


please 


hew 


pretty 


hurt 


pull 


I 


put 


if 


ran 


in 


read 


into 


red 


is 


ride 


it 


r ight 


its 


round 


jump 


run 


just 


said 


keep 


saw 


kind 


say 


know 


see 


laug'i 


seven 


let 


shall 


li^ht . 


she 


like 


show 
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Dolca Basic Sight Vocabulary (continued) 



sing 

sit 

six 

sleep 

small 

so 

some 

soon 

stop 

take 

tell 

ten 

thank 

that 

che 

their 

them 

then 

there 

these 

think 

this 




to 

today 

together 

too 

try 

two 

under 



up 

upon 

us 

use 

very 

w;i Ik 

wan:: 

warm 

was 

wash 

we 

v/ell 

went 

were 

what 

when 

where 

which 

white 

who 

why 

will 

wish 

with 

work 

would 

write 

yellow 

yes 

you 

your 
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100 SPELLING DEMONS 



ache 


grammar 


again 


guess 


a Iways 


having 


among 


hear 


answer 


heard 


any 


here 


been 


hoarse 


beginning 


hour 


believe 


instead 


blue 


just 


break 


knew 


built 


know 


busy 


laid 


bus iness 


loose 


buy 


lose 


can't 


making 


chose 


many 


color 


meant 


coming 


minute 


cough 


much 


cou Id 


none 


country 


often 


dear 


once 


doctor 


piece 


does 


raise 


done 


read 


don't 


ready 


early 


said 


easy 


says 


enough 


seems 


every 


separate 


February 


shoes 


forty 


since 


friend 





some 

straight 

sugar 

sure 

tear 

their 

there 

they 

though 

through 

tired 

tonight 

trouble 

truly 

Tuesday 

too 

two 

used 

very 

wear 

Wednesday 

week 

where 

whether 

which 

whole 

women 

won't 

would 

write 

writing 

wrote 

half 
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HOMONYMS - HOMOPHONES 



altar - alter 


night - knight 


ate - eight 


no - know 


base - bass 


none - nun 


be - bee 


not - knot 


bear - bare 


one - won 


beat - beet 


owe - oh 


berth - birth 


pain - pane 


blue - blew 


pair - pare - pear 


bow - bough 


peace - piece 


break - brake 


peal - peel 


buy - by - bye 


plane - plain 


capital - capitol 


principal - principle 


ceiling - sealing 


rain - rein - reign 


cell - sell 


rap - wrap 


cent - sent - scent 


read - reed 


cereal - serial 


read - red 


dear - deer 


road - rode 


course - coarse 


real - reel 


die - dye 


sail - sale 


do - dew 


see - sea 


dun — done 


seam - seem 


faint - feint 


seen - scene 


fair - fare 


sew - so - sow 


fir - fur 


sight - site - cite 


flee - flea 


some - sum 


flew - flu - flue 


steak - stake 


flower - flour 


steal - steel 


foul - fowl 


sun - son 


forth - fourth 


tail - tale 


four - for • fore 


their - there 


hair - hare 


through threw 


haul - hall 


to - too - two 


hay - heigh - hey 


troop - troupe 


heal - heel 


vane - vein - vain 


hpflfd - hf*"rd 




here - hr?ar 


waist - waste 


hoarse - horse 


wait - weight 


hour - our 


wave - waive 


lie - lye 


way - weigh 


made - maid 


week - weak 


mail - male 


whole - hole 


reet - meat 


wood - would 


nay - neigh 


write - right - rite 


new - knew 


wrote - rote 
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POLLOCK WORD LIST 



Most frequently misspelled words 
written work, 

their 
there 
they're 

too 

to 

two 

receive 

writing 

written 

write 

writer 

wrote 

coming 

until 

friend 

believe 

separate 
separately 

usua 1 ly 
unusual 

character 

finally 

doesn't 
does 

business 

decision 

decided 

decide 

interesting 

through 

where 



by junior high school pupils in their dai 



whether 
Q '^eather 
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college 

tried 

which 

all right 

government 
governor 

studying 
studied 

truly 

a Iways 

because 

disappoint 

ambition 

sincerely 
sincere 

library 

bicycle 

captain 

describe 
description 

fierce 

grammar 

occur 

occurred 

occurrence 

across 

beautiful 

disappear 

Indian 
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place 

stories 
story 

first 

acquaint 

before 

presents 

soldier 

beginning 
begin 

our 

speech 

suggest 

together 

you're 
your 

chose 

different 

humor 

necessary 

ninth 

ninety 

nineteen 

physical 

scene 

stopped 

benefit 

cousin 
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£ 1^ g I i 5 h 
Dale Name 



/• m y n a me is r u f 1^ el I eri c h ci :b e , 

<3. my do^ IS nawied pal. 

3- a\od mrs. dv^ew live next door. 

v., \A/e Iwe ov<-\ v'lver road in st. paul^ 

S. my friends and i go to park 5 cln oo(. 

Our teacher read the bock, sncw 
NAjhife, to as. 

7. there is no school or\ labor cloy, 

I it is the -first monday in September 
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E n 9 I i S la 
Da+e l\l a e . 




I, My name is Charlte BrovA/va 
^.C 6 are vr\y initials 
J.Hcts anyone seen my dog 
4. Watch out 

S.. Did l^r and ^rs Brown 5ee Wim 
go by 

(^.Charlie cant -Ptind la'is dog 

7. Charlies dog \5 black cind vuhvte 
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Eyo^ \ 1 sin 

Date W 

in all capi+al le+lers andl p u ci u Q t lo vi marks. 

^01 no^fh parkway 
rocWes + er rrnnneso+o 

dear mrs snri'ith 

thank you -For +he book , +he cat \r\ -i-he 
ha+, by dr suess -frlday i fook \-\r +o school 
mic,s bell read it to us Jame arn m\ller 
Ivkedi It because- she has a kitten her 
kittens r^arTic is tiger do yoa ha\/e a 

Cot 

this year i go -to spring school 
we will have a party on st valentines 
day \sie Vs/lll hav/e cookies candy and 
pap woaldnt It be \n\ce \f you Could 
Co m e 

your -Prlend 
pa++y 
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GRADE 3 



Name 



SKILLS: 


ostic 

St 


Sentence 
Dictation 


Creative 
Writing 


Proof- 
reading 




CAPITALIZATION 


Diagn 
Te 


1. the word, I 












2. first word of sentence 












3. one and two word story titles 












4. story titles of more than two words 












5. names of people and pets 












6. days of the week, months^ holidays 












7. names of schools, streets, cities, and states 












8* names of buiidinffs. DarlcQ and comDaniPQ 












9. names of races^ nationalities and languages 












10. name titles and initials 












11. first word in the greeting and closing of 
a letter 












12. first word of a direct quotation 












PUNCTUATION 
























2- Deriod with abbTeviation^ and initials 












3* Question maTk at ^nd nf Qpntpnrp 












4. exclamation mark 












5. comma, end in? marks and oiiotation maTlfQ in 
direct quotation 












6. comma when separating item.*? in a series 












7m commas in friend Iv Ipt't'P'r pnd pnvplnnp 












8. comma to set off introductory word 












9. apostrophe in contractions 












10. apostrophe in possess ives 












11. hyphen in compound words and dividing words 
at end of line 












12. dash between inclusive numbers 













o 
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Name 



























i 




1 " 


1 
































































































































































































































































































































1 
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